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Monmouth’, entered the Dominican school, founded at Born- 

hem in Flanders by Cardinal Howard, O.P., and then but 
recently removed to Carshalton in Surrey. Four years later he was 
joined by his brother, Philip. John Jones was heir to the estates of 
Llanarth, Treowen, and Penllwyn, and in 1828 succeeded to the head- 
ship of the senior branch of the house of Herbert (to which name his 
successors were to revert fifty years later). He married Lady Harriet 
Plunkett, daughter of the eighth Earl of Fingall, and died at Llanarth 
in 1848. His family had remained constant to the Catholic Faith 
through the centuries, and Llanarth itself has known no other 
religion. 

In January of this year, through the signal generosity of John 
Jones’s great-grand-daughter, the Honourable Mrs Walter Roch, 
Lianarth passed into the possession of the Dominican Order. This 
number of BLackFriaRS is intended in some small measure to 
acknowledge that event. It is devoted to Wales and to Welsh Catholi- 
cism: two loyalties that have been singly served by the Herberts of 
Llanarth and not least by their present representative. Part of the 
apostolic work that the Dominicans are undertaking at Llanarth is 
the direction of a junior school for boys, a school that has an unbroken 
descent from the one that welcome a small boy from Llanarth a 
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114 BLACKFRIARS 
hundred and fifty years ago. It is here, in a historic house, set in the 
ancient kingdom of Gwent, that the Order of Preachers resumes its 
work for Wales and for Christian Education. 

A Welsh proverb says: Tyf yr hyn sydd o'r hyn uw fu. ‘What is 
grows from what was’. Certainly no one considering Wales today can 
ignore the deep springs of her history. They alone make intelligible 
the strong traditions that remain; they too are the best interpretation 
of much that is sadly awry. The appeal to history is not a romantic 
nostalgia for happier, simpler days. It is the realistic and essential 
means for an understanding of a society that is in dissolution. The 
formative years of Welsh history need to be understood anew. They 
can never be called back, but their power demands acknowledgment. 
The Archbishop of Cardiff, writing of the monastic element in Welsh 
Catholic life, shows plainly how a distortion in historical understand- 
ing can breed radical misjudgments which persist for generations 
concerning the essential nature of the Church. Again, Dr Barrett 
Davies, in his study of Welsh hagiology, appeals for a return to a 
sane and scholarly examination of the sources. This recognition of 
the primacy of historical truth is, we hope, the unitive principle of 
all that is written here. Mr Charles Mdwards’s paper on the sixth 
century of Welsh Catholicism in shadow, no less than Mr Saunders 
Lewis’s interpretation of the nonconformist theory of education, and 
Mr Wynne’s analyis of the present situation, apply this basic, and 
we may say essentially Thomist, criterion to varying times, changing 
circumstances—for all alike are subject to the same uecessity. 

Asgre lan diogel ei pherchen. ‘Untroubled is the possessor of a pure 
conscience’. The motto of the Herberts of Llanarth has its relevance 
still. Catholic Faith alone, we believe, can give back to Wales the 
spiritual and moral unity she desperately needs in evil days. But its 
possessors need a faith that is rooted, and made living, in charity. 
The conviction of the single truth that illuminates all the years of the 
past; which, too, alone brings meaning and release to the present: 
such a conviction can leave no room for arrogance. We must know 
before we can judge; we must judge before we can act. Such, then, 
is the purpose of this number of BLackrriars, appearing as it does 
on the feast of St David whose legacy to his followers was precisely 
that of faith and the joy that springs from charity. 
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WALES AND MONASTICISM 


A BRIEF REVIEW 
ALES, as wu separate people of definite historical charac- 
W cise, owes its origin under God to the accidental results of 
an invasion of Britain by pagan peoples from overseas. From 
statements by Tertullian and Origen, not to mention many other 
later Christian continental writers, it is safe to say that Christianity 
had reached Britain before the close oi the second century. Its intro- 
duction is not to be ascribed to any of the pious personages who 
figure in the earlier or later fanciful medieval tales of Glastonbury, 
such as Lucius, but has to be credited in sober fact to innumerable 
and unknown Christians, travellers and immigrants from the Con- 
tinent for the most part. These travellers and those religiously 
influenced by them, gradually, it is clear, formed themselves into 
Christian communities, each with its own bishop and presbyters and 
deacons. These communities of simple folk sowed the seeds of the 
Christian religion in many parts of Britain while Rome was still a 
power in the land. 

The members, and still more the founders, of these British 
Churches were not monks, for the very simple but cogent reason that 
the day of continental, much less British, monasticism had not yet 
arrived. Monasticism was a forward movement within an existing 
church. It originated in Egypt in the third century; it spread west- 
wards through Italy and Spain into Gaul (modern France), and thence 
through the disciples of St Martin of Tours and the influence of 
Lérins and Marseilles, it came to Britain about A.D. 420 or soon 
afterwards. (Cf. Introduction to The History of Wales, A. H. Wil- 
liams, Vol. I.) 

It must be stressed that the early British Church of the Roman 
and sub-Roman period was not monastic but episcopal, and, as 
evidenced by its representation at various continental Ecclesiastical 
Councils, such as Arles 314 and Ariminum 359, was by no means an 
independent Church, as some modern Welsh Churchmen fondly 
maintain, but was in very truth fully part and parcel of the Univer- 
sal Church, having very close ~elations with the portion of that 
Church which flourished in the territory called by us France. 

This must be emphasised in order to show how extraordinarily 
difficult becomes the work of re-Catholicising Wales, because of the 
false history and distorted views of Catholicism (distortions due to 
malice or ignorance) which are pumped into the people’s minds 
continually by learned book and popular pamphlet alike. 

As a sample of this sort of thing one may take the following from 
a column in a Cardiff newspaper of a few weeks ago: ‘Bangor-on- 
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Dee (or Bangor Iscoed) is the site of the earliest monastic foundation 
in Great Britain. Founded about 180 A.D., this famous establish- 
ment is said’, etc. The assertion is that monasticism was already 
established in Britain by 180 A.D., an assertion which is palpably 
false. And the implication further is that the Welsh Church, which 
by 596 was well established as a monastic church and saw this 
monastery destroyed and its monks slaughtered in 613 by the bar- 
barous pagan Aethelfrith, was from its origin a monastic church and, 
of course, independent of Rome. As long as the Welsh people are 
fed on material of this kind it is vain to hope for the rapid progress of 
Catholicism amongst them. 

From the very sparse historical information afforded us by the 
monk Gildas in his De Eacidio Britanniae, we see the Episcopal 
Church of early Britain in sad disrepair by the year 500. But it was 
still episcopal, though monasticism was filtering in. Between the 
years 440 and 560 that church, weakened by internal want of fervour, 
according to Gildas, and still more, because of the hammer-blows 
of pagan Saxondom, gradually collapsed, in fact vanished east of the 
line Dee—Wye—Severn. 

In the latter half of the 5th century, monasticism under the direc- 
tion of that somewhat shadowy figure, Bishop Dyfrig, had dug itself 
in in south-east and southern Wales, and from its houses at Henllan 
in Herefordshire and St Iltud’s (Llantwit Major) in Glamorgan, came 
forth Samson, Gildas and possibly Dewi and a host of other ‘men of 
God’ in the south, who gradually completed the conversion of the 
natives and built up the new Welsh Church from the ruins of the 
Roman British Church, at least in Wales. Because of the absence of 
towns the new organisation was largely affected by tribal influences, 
and episcopal powers became vested in the monastic abbots. 

The fugitives from the massacre of Bangor Iscoed fied to the 
region of Bangor, N. Wales, resulting in a monastery and monastic 
Bishop there also. A colony of holy men under Cadvan arrived soon 
after in Bardsey Island from Brittany. 

And so the early Welsh Church, monastic in its organisation, 
came into being. For many of its observances it relied on Roman 
British Church traditions; for instance it maintained the Roman 
Easter date adopted by the latter in 450 in agreement with Pope Leo 
of Rome. But gradually this early Welsh Church became more and 
more isolated because of the solid Saxon bloc which had got between 
it and the Latin Gallic lands. It grew insular in its ways and prac- 
tices: hence the misunderstanding between its leaders and the 
somewhat tactless Roman missionary, St Augustine, and his com- 
panions. 

We need not pursue this unhappy tale further. This early Welsh 
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WALES AND MONASTICISM 117 
Church prospered for a while, then began to decline. Union with 
Rome was fully renewed in the middle of the eighth century, and 
for a while prosperity returned, especially in the days of Howel Dda 
the lawgiver. But the marauding pagan sea-rovers from Scandinavia 
soon appeared on the Welsh coasts, and the monasteries went up in 
flames. 

The arrival of the Norman free-booters, known to the Welsh as 
French because of their language, brought a further peril. With the 
Normans came the Black PRenedictine monks who made foundations 
all over South Wales in the shelter of the Norman castles. The 
ecclesiastical resources of South Wales r: ~* through these monks’ 
hands into those of foreign houses, eves © France. St Peter’s of 
Gloucester particularly profited from the Cardiff district. 

But in the eleventh century came other monks from abroad—the 
Cistercians. The Welsh nobility, north and south, took very kindly 
to these, and built monasteries for them, nine in all, from Tintern 
in 1131 to Valle Crucis in 1200. In the meantime the two Savigny 
monasteries of Neath and Basingwerk adopted the Cistercian rule. 
Thus in seventy years Welsh Wales was covered with a network of 
monasticism which renewed and brought up to date the religious life 
of the people. 

The Welsh took these monks to their hearts. Why, it is difficult 
precisely to say. Was it that they saw in them the authentic suc- 
cessors of their own earlier monks of austere and prayerful lives? 
Was it because these monks minded their own business of prayer and 
work and penance, and kept aloof from the world and its ways? 
These and such reasons had certainly much to do with the love of 
the Welsh for the Cistercians; but the lavish hospitality of the monks 
to all and sundry, and particularly to the bards of the 14th and 15th 
centuries won poems of thanks and numerous eulogies from these 
poets who formed and fashioned the Welsh public opinion of their 
day. Only one bard changed his friendship for them; but he, like 
many another good Welshman, was deceived by his loyalty to the 
new Pope Henry VIII, who, despite the fact of his descent from a 
Welsh family, had no particular regard for Wales—rather the 
reverse, for he deprived her of the last shreds of her independence. 

By 1236 the Franciscan friars had appeared in Wales, for in that 
year Llywelyn Fawr, king of North Wales, buried his dead wife, Joan, 
daughter of King John of England, ‘in a new cemetery on the sea- 
shore of Anglesey consecrated by Hywel, bishop of Llanelwy’. Here 
at Llanfaes he erected a convent and church for the barefoot sons 
of St Francis to pray for her soul. Soon afterwards arrived the Black 
Friars of St Dominic and the White Carmelite Friars. Even two 
establishments of military orders were made, one at Ysbyty Ifan in 
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the north, the other at Slebech in the south. The Augustinian Canons 
and the Premonstratensians also settled in Wales in this same later 
period. 

Except for Llanfaes, the friars seem to have settled in the towns: 
the Franciscans were at Cardiff, Carmarthen and Llanfaes; the 
Carmelites at Denbigh; the Austin Friars at Newpori, and the 
Black Friars at Bangor, Rhuddlan, Brecon, Haverford West and 
Cardiff. Possibly it was because of their choice of towns for their 
convents, and also because of their unobtrusive and quiet spiritual 
work, the friars did not come into the limelight of public life in 
Wales. ‘There are few references to them even in the poetry of the 
Cywydd Bards—those of the third period of Welsh literature. In one 
of his poems Dafydd ap Gwilym argues, as a man of his sort would 
be inclined to, against the strict censure of a Franciscan confessor 
on the poet’s somewhat loose views of chastity. In another pretty 
poem on his fancied burial in a woodland glade because of his death 
from unrequited love, Dafydd makes Nature perform his religious 
obsequies, and alluding to the old belief that »irds once spoke Latin, 
he describes the chaunters of the Requiem so: 

Those friars skilled in poe:y, 
The Brown Friars, masters of the Latin tongue. 

The friars had however a very bitter critic in the person of 
another Cywydd bard, one of the Secular Clergy, named Dr John 
Kent of Gwent. It was long thought that Kent was one of the Lollard 
heretics; but this view was clearly wrong, as any Catholic, reading 
his poems, soon discovers. Kent was professedly a strong ascetic, 
and his thoughts were much tinged by serious considerations of the 
Four Great Truths of Death, Judgment, Hell and Heaven. He had 
a salutary belief in, and fear of, Purgatory. But he was obviously of 
a morose and acrid disposition and he made no secret of his strong 
dislike of monks with their ‘plentiful money, their fine walls and big 
houses’. For the Friars also Kent had little esteem: 

The preaching friars of yore 
Possessed no golden store. 

Today, proud, greedy, great, 

They ride all three in state. 

‘Their ways are harsh, man sayeth, 
Those strong quenchers of Faith. 

We know Kent’s type: it flourishes in all lands and climes and 
times. And, though the second half of the 15th century was by no 
means the Golden Age of Christianity, and vice was rampant in high 
circles of Church and state, and real religion was oftentimes the 
exception rather than the rule, the friars as a whole, and especially 
in these western lands, were by no means the least religious section 
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WALES AND MONASTICISM 119 
of the clergy. This was proved when the would-be Tudor pope, 
inflamed with lust and greed of gold, proceeded to dissolve the 
monasteries, for even to the last, in spite of the calumnies heaped 
upon their heads, the friars continued to be ‘particularly popular, 
as men of prayer, preachers and friends of the poor’ (Machlud y 
Mynachlogydd, Bebb). They also did great service to Wales. Two 
Black Friars became bishops of St Asaph, and a Franciscan sat in 
the historic chair of St Davids. Some, like Thomas the Welshman 
and Johannes Wallensis, were famous in the Schools of Paris and 
Rome. One of them, Friar Madoc ab Gwallter, became one of the 
great Bards of the Princes’ period; and the greatest of the Bards of 
the third period, Tudur Aled, after a life of song in praise of the 
Welsh nobility of north and south, ended his days as a humble 
Franciscan. Like the monks, the Friars became thorough Welshmen, 
and supported the national struggles of ‘Our last ruler’, Llywelyn, 
Madoc ap Llywelyn, Owain Lawgoch, and especially, Owain Glyn 
Dwr, paying a heavy penalty in consequence. Thus Llanfaes was 
razed to the ground by the English King Edward, because of the 
favour shown to it by Llvwelyn Fawr and his successors. But neither 
their piety nor their love of the Welsh people could save the Friars 
any more than the monks, when Henry VIII embarked on his 
desperate and irreligious projects. They all had to go. 

The powerful Vicar General of Henry VIII, Thomas Cromwell, 
entrusted the fate of the monks to three creatures of his own type, 
the three Doctors, John Vaughan, Adam Becansaw, and Ellis Price 
of Plas Iolyn, a man whose unsavoury reputation was crystallised in 
the contemptuous epithet of “Y Doctor Coch’ (The Red Doctor) flung 
at him by succeeding generations of honest Welshmen. By 1539 this 
dirty work was done, the monasteries were empty of monks and 
fast being sold to favourites of the royal tyrant. 

The Friars fared no better, in fact even worse. They were flung 
adrift without a quasi-pension to their Priors. The closing of the 
Friaries was entrusted to another pious rascal, the quondam friar, 
Illingworth, who had become Bishop of Dover. He began his opera- 
tions at Rhuddlan on May 17th, 1538. By mid-September he had 
reached Cardiff after great success. There remained now only three 
friaries to be closed, the Dominican and Brown Friars’ Convents 
here, and the Austin Canons at Newport. Three or four days sufficed 
him to close these houses, sell up the very few bits of poor furniture, 
house and church, and then to ride away to his Bishop’s palace in 
Dover. Sic transit gloria mundi! 

The poor Catholic folk of Wales resisted the ‘New Faith’ as well 
as they could. Forced to go to the churches for the new religious 
services which were oftentimes given by all sorts of uneducated new 
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ministers of religion, the Welsh women used their rosary-beads to 
make such a din as prevented the ministers from carrying on the 
service at all. For it is abundantly clear from the bardic poems of 
the third period that the Dominicans had done one work at least 
most successfully: they had imbued the Welsh peopie with a very 
warm love of that great prayer, ‘the layman’s psalter’, the Rosary. 
But the passage of time and the want of a steady succession of Welsh- 
speaking priests completed in due course the work of Henry and his 
daughter Elizabeth. And later on, ranting preachers kindled in the 
average Welshman’s heart an unreasoning hatred of the Catholic 
religion of his forefathers. 

But time and God’s holy will work strangely too. The Friars have 
returned to Wales. In the first half of the last century the Capuchin 
Sons of St Francis were working in S. Wales, whence after founding 
several missions in Monmouthshire they transferred to N. Wales, 
where their good work is visible on all sides. About ten years ago 
the Carmelites returned and settled in Aberystwyth, whence they 
are pushing out north and south and founding missions. This year 
the brown-robed friars Minor, sons also of St Francis, have taken 
up duty in Cardiff, primarily to care for the Maltese immigrants and 
for such of the Italian colony in the Archdiocese as may need their 
service. And, at long last, after 410 years of absence the white-robed 
Sons of St Dominic are seen once more in Wales on their Master's 
service. Thanks to the generosity of the Hon. Mrs Roch of Llanarth, 
hard by Raglan Castle, the family seat of the Herberts until Crom- 
well’s troopers burned it and sent up in flames a huge store of Welsh 
poetic literature, Llanarth Court, which kept the Blessed Sacrament 
lamp aligh. during the darkness of the penal night, has passed into 
the hands of the Black Friars with its attendant mission. It remains 
now for the Cistercians to return and with the Black Benedictines, 
already a century at work in Wales, to hasten the return of the 
Welsh people to the faith of their fathers. 

As Archbishop of Cardiff and Metropolitan of the ecclesiastical 
province of Wales, I thank God that I have seen the return of the 
four orders of Friars, and I bid them fully welcome to God’s work 
in this corner of the Lord’s Vineyard. 

MICHAEL, 
Archbishop of Cardiff. 
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INTRODUCTION TO WELSH HAGIOLOGY 


HE present revival of Catholicism in Wales would be incom- 
T plete without the old devotion to the early Welsh Saints, of 

whose constant intercession for their native land we now begin 
to see the fruit. Though their cultus was forbidden at the Reforma- 
tion, they have kept their place in the affection of the Welsh people; 
and the increased knowledge of their lives gained by modern scholars 
is a valuable help in restoring their rightful place in popular devotion. 
To the historian their chief importance is their formative influence 
on the Welsh nation, which, as is being increasingly recognised, 
grew out of Celtic monasticism, of which these Saints were the 
founders. Under Roman rule British Christianity had its centres in 
the cities and its organisation was interwoven with that urban life 
which was the framework of the imperial system. The decay of urban 
life after the departure of the Legions induced a period of stagnation 
in British Christianity from which it was rescued only by the monas- 
tic movement, which introduced a new organisation better able to 
adapt itself to the tribal system now replacing imperial administra- 
tion. Thus it was Celtic monasticism which fused the British tribes 
and the remnants of Roman culture into a spiritual unity, so that, 
from being a merely geographical term in Roman times, by the 8th 
century Britanni had become the name of a nation. That its ethos 
even today is essentially religious is the enduring legacy of the early 
Welsh Saints. It is not surprising, therefore, that the increasing 
study of their lives by modern scholars has been prompted by his- 
torical rather than by religious motives. Even the few specialists in 
Welsh hagiology have been led by the unsatisfactory nature of their 
material to concentrate overmuch on the minutiae of their craft, often 
contenting themselves with the attempt to unravel the intricate 
relationship of the various Lives. Hence the great progress made by 
these scholars by no means renders superfiuous the work of the 
Catholic hagiologist who endeavours to rekindle popular devotion to 
these Saints whose official cultus has been preserved intact in the 
liturgy of the Catholic Church. Although our aim is thus a practical 
one, we are not thereby justified in lowering our critical standards; 
before spreading devotion to these Saints we must do what is humanly 
possible to distinguish truth from legend. In this article I shall try 
to describe the present position of Welsh hagiology, and to estimate 
the prospects of future progress. 

Although early martyrologies and dedications witness to the exis- 
tence of the Welsh Saints, our quest for further knowledge is handi- 
capped by the lateness of their Lives, which were written five cen- 
turies after the events they profess to narrate. The occasion that 
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produced them was the coming of the Normans. Stung by the open 
contempt of these foreign oppressors for the native Saints, the Welsh 
clergy composed these Lives to extol their greatness. By the 13th 
century the Normans themselves had fallen under their spell and 
began to encourage fresh compilations of their Lives. ‘These were due 
partly to a desire for liturgical uniformity, but chiefly to the rivalry 
between Llandaff and St Davids, each see revising the Life of its 
founder to justify its claims in the struggle for precedence. The 11th- 
century Lives survive only in these later revisions of which the 
hitherto earliest collection, Brit. Mus. MS. Vespasian A XIV, c. 1200 
(ed. Wade-Evans, Univ. of Wales Press, 1944), is now antedated 
some fifty years by the newly-discovered Gotha MS. It is hard to 
believe there were no earlier Lives, especially when we remember the 
7th-century Breton Life of St Samson, but, if they existed, they 
must have perished in the continual sacking of the Welsh monas- 
teries by Danish pirates. Since St Davids, for example, burnt in 
645 and again in 810, was sacked five times between 982 and 1022, 
we need not wonder that the 12th century hagiographer had often to 
eke out his sources with invention. Sometimes he had nothing to 
guide him but the saint’s name and dedications, with perhaps a few 
charters whose ancient script he could not always decipher. Poor as 
they are, these Lives are almost our only material, and we must make 
the best of them. Excellent pioneer work has been done by Wade- 
Evans, the late Canon Doble and others who have introduced order 
into confusion by tracing the interrelation of the various Lives. Can 
we now go a step further and unearth the earlier material embedded 
in them and determine its date? Although the work is only beginning 
the prospect is hopeful. Further progress can come only from a closer 
attention to the comparative study of mediaeval, especially of Celtic, 
hagiology. The Irish Lives, in particular, which are roughly contem- 
porary with the Welsh Lives, must not be neglected. Many of them 
have a common feature whose important bearing on the development 
of the Welsh Lives does not seem to have been hitherto realised. 
At the beginning of the Life the future greatness of the saint is sug- 
gested by certain portents connected with his birth. These birth 
stories are usually considered to be relics of Celtic mythology. Thus 
Plummer regards the stories of unnatural births as remnants of folk- 
lore, and considers that the angel announcing the birth of the saint 
has displaced the druid who foretells the birth of the Irish hero. 
Similarly Wade-Evans, in an attempt to explain the strange story 
of the birth of St David, suggests some primitive marriage custom 
which Rhygyfarch could not understand. 

That these Irish Lives have borrowed largely from folklore cannot 
be denied, but I think Plummer was misled by his conviction that 
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all legendary incidents could be traced to pagan sources. I mention 
Plummer in particular because of his eminence as a hagiologist; the 
rationalising methods of scholars such as Sir John Rhys, or of Fisher 
and Baring Gould in their Lives of the Welsh Saints, need not detain 
us. As O’Rahilly (Early Irish History and Myth, 1944, p. 263) rightly 
says, ‘Of all methods applied to the interpretation of mythic material, 
the rationalistic method is surely the most absurd’. When we have 
admitted that many of th incidents in these birth stories were 
borrowed from mythology, we still have to explain how these birth 
stories became a ‘common form’, and since mythology cannot do this 
we must look elsewhere. Now it must be remembered that the aim 
of the hagiographer was not an historical narrative—often the paucity 
of his material precluded this—but a panegyric to edify the brethren. 
Hence he was quick to seize on incidents that could be utilised to 
show the likeness of the saint to his Master. The Virgin Birth, of 
course, was unique (although attempts were made to imitate even 
this, c.f., e.g., the two Lives of Kentigern), but in the gospel story 
of the birth of the Baptist, with its close analogy to the Gospel of 
the Infancy, the hagiographer had a model that was not beyond his 
reach, and which enabled him to show the eminence of his saint by 
his likeness to the Baptist, than whom none greater had arisen among 
those born of women. The prototype, therefore, of this ‘common 
form’ is the gospel narrative of the birth of the Baptist, and that 
hagiographers were conscious of this is clear from their quoting the 
well-known texts applied to the Baptist (Jerem. 1, 5 and Isaias 49, 1, 
de vulva sanctificavi te . . .) and Lk. 7, 28 (see e.g. Declan, Finnian 
and Moling in Plummer’s Vit. SS. Hib., also the Lives of Cadoe and 
Kenitigern). The four inc’ .ents taken from the life of the Baptist 
for imitation were (1) the angelic prophecy, (2) the miraculous con- 
ception, (3) the miracle in the womb (needed to justify the applica- 
tion of Jerem. 1, 5) and (4) the miracle at birth. To these was added 
(5) the miracle at baptism in imitation of Mt. 3, 17. In none of the 
Trish Lives do all five incidents occur—of the 32 Saints in Plummer’s 
Vit. SS. Hib., eight have one incident only, nine have two, three 
have three, and two have four—but that it is the ideal form at which 
hagiographers were consciously aiming is clear from the frequent 
verbal reminiscences of the gospel narrative. 

Turning now to the Welsh Lives we find most of them, unlike the 
Irish, to be very poorly constructed, being little more than a collec- 
tion of events with no attempt to weave them into a connected story. 
These show no trace of this ‘common form’, and there seems to be 
small hope of uncovering earlier sources in them, unless the study of 
Welsh charters succeeds in throwing light upon them. But two Lives 
stand out in marked contrast, viz., David and Cadoe, and it will 
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pay us to study these in some detail. The Life of St David was 
written by Rhygyfarch c. 1090, probably at Llanbadarn Fawr; that 
of St Cadoe by Lifris c. 1100 at Llancarfan. Although their original 
form is somewhat conjectural, since our earliest MSS. are fifty years 
later and show signs of revision, for our present purpose we can 
assume that the originals were substantially the same. Now both 
have this ‘common form’ that we found in the Irish Lives, and since 
Lifris seems to have been influenced by Rhygyfarch’s slightly earlier 
Life it is a fair assumption that he copied it from him or at least 
drew it from the same source. Whence, then, did Rhygyfarch take it? 
His father Sulien, before becoming Bishop of St Davids, studied in 
Irish monasteries for thirteen years, and the school of learning he 
founded shows traces of Irish influence. His son Rhygyfarch borrows 
from the Irish Lives of Aeddan, Ailbe and Bairre, and we may fairly 
conclude that he introduced into Welsh hagiography this common 
form for the story of a saint’s birth from the same source. Although 
he is thus an imitator, he improved on his models, being the first to 
succeed in incorporating all five incidents. However banal his Life 
may appear to modern readers, judged by the accepted standards of 
his day it ranks very high, in fact purely as a creative work it is 
probably the greatest of the Celtic Lives. 

If this account of the growth of a common form in Lreland and its 
adoption by Rhygyfarch is correct it will throw much light on the 
composition of the Welsh Lives. First, as to the authorship of the 
Life of St David. Although Rhygyfarch says that he compiled it from 
documents ‘written in the style of the ancients’, a study of the MSS. 
would lead one to suspect that in fact he was only the copyist of an 
earlier Life. Buchedd Dewi, the Welsh Life written in 1346 by a 
hermit at Llanddewibreti, points to a more primitive version than 
any extant MS. of Rhygyfarch. Even if we suppose that it derives 
from the holograph of which only revisions survive, it is still hard to 
understand how all copies of this holograph, although extant in the 
14th century, should have perished, while innumerable variants of 
the 12th-century revisions have survived. A likely author for this 
hypothetical earlier Life would be Asser, Bishop of St Davids, whose 
translation to the see of Sherborne is suggested by the Rev. Silas 
Harris as the probable explanation of the Sherborne cultus of David 
attested in 1061,1 and whose Life of Alfred written c. 893 shows 
sufficient similarity of style with passages in Rhygyfarch to make the 
attribution plausible. But the adoption of this ‘common form’ by 
Rhygyfarch in its latest development proves him to be the author of 
the Life from which all later versions derive. It also explains much 


1 St David in the Liturgy, 1940, p. 8. 
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that was obscure in the Life of David. The account of his birth has 
always beem an embarrassment; if true, it was unedifying; if false, 
it reflected little credit on its inventor. We can now see how it arose. 
In order to prove David’s superiority over all the Saints of Britain 
and Ireland Rhygyfarch was determined that the story of his birth 
should excel that of any Irish saint. Not content with an angel to 
announce his birth, he also makes St Patrick himself foretell the 
greater power of David. He then represents Nonn as dedicating her- 
self before, instead of after, David’s birth, and invents the well- 
known story to make his conception appear preternatural. That the 
result is not edifying is beside the point; a comparison with similar 
examples from Irish Lives will show clearly what was in his mind. 
The next incident, where the yet unborn David prevents Gildas 
preaching, has puzzled editors, who point out that the two Saints 
were contemporaries—as if that mattered! Rhygyfarch thus kills two 
birds, safeguarding the application of Jerem. 1, 5 (de vulva sanctifi- 
cavi te), and showing the victory of David over a Saint of whose 
criticism of David's austere Rule there is a strong tradition. Portents 
signal David’s birth—the leaping stone derives from a belief in the 
connection of menhirs with fertility still current in Brittany, though 
I can find no instance in Welsh folklore—and his baptism is attended 
with miracles. It is difficult to see what Rhygyfarch could have 
added to ensure that no other saint should enter this world under 
happier auspices. Strange to say, the use, however unscrupulous, of 
this common form actually enhances the historical value of a Life. 
Much as the facts were distorted to fit into this framework, at least 
they were preserved, and their original form can often be recovered, 
while other facts, perhaps of greater interest to us, are lost simply 
because the hagiographer had no ready-made frame to fit them into. 
For instance, the angel’s prophecy about the honey, fish and stag 
preserves an ancient charter, with the name of the monastery to 
which David went as a boy, which could otherwise hardly have sur- 
vived, vet, because they did not serve his purpose, Rhygyfarch 
omits David’s last words to his disciples: ‘My brothers and sisters, 
be joyful. Keep your Faith, and do the little things that you have 
seen and heard with me’. This saying, almost certainly authentic, 
recorded for us by good fortune in Buchedd Dewi, is precious for the 
insight it gives into David’s spirit—cheerfulness with strict obedience 
to the Rule. In one of his poems Saunders Lewis happily compares 
it with the Little Way of St Thérése. 

This common form bears on another interesting problem. The Irish 
Lives are known to be older than the earliest MSS. which are of the 
14th century. Following the Bollandists, Plummer assigns them to 
the 12th century; the borrowing of this common form by Rhygyfarch 
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puts them before 1090. Now we find references in them to Welsh 
Saints, chiefly Cadoc and David, and since a hagiographer did not 
borrow from other sources except to enhance the dignity of his own 
saint, the importance attributed in the Irish Lives to Cadoc and 
David, who are represented as teachers of Irish Saints, points to an 
independent tradition about these two Saints going back to the 6th 
century, and strong confirmation is lent to this view by the absence 
of any trace of this common form in Welsh Lives before its intro- 
duction by Rhygyfarch. Had there been interaction between Welsh 
and Irish Lives before this one would expect traces of this common 
form in other Welsh Lives. Its complete absence strengthens the 
probability that the Irish Lives preserve an independent tradition 
dating from the time when the second order of Irish Saints, as we 
read in the Catalogue of Tirechan c. 750, ‘a davide episcopo et gilda 
et doco britonibus missam acceperunt’. In the paucity of early records 
in Wales this Irish tradition is of great value. 

I have dealt with this ‘common form’ in some detail to illustrate 
the methods to be used in determining what historical basis these 
Lives contain. It is a study that calls for specialists, who have to 
work without the usual aids that lie ready to the scholar’s hand in 
other branches of learning. The most urgent need is a scientific study 
of Celtic latinity which so far has escaped the attention even of 
lexicographers, since the Oxford Medieval Latin Word-List (1934), 
although professing to supply the omissions of Ducange, is so arbit- 
rary in its selection of material that the student of these Lives will 
turn to it in vain for assistance in dating the first appearance of a 
rare word. A comprehensive study of Celtic latinity from the 6th to 
the 12th century—and the field is large—must precede the attempt 
to apply modern critical methods to these Lives. One may sum up 
by distinguishing three periods in the study of the Welsh Saints: 
the uncritical period, of which Nedelec’s Cambria Sacra represents 
the low-water mark; a period of destructive criticism, when the Lives 
were regarded as valuable chiefly for such light as they shed on 
conditions in the 12th century; and the present period, when a 
critical attitude is compatible with a full realisation of the value of 
the early material embedded in these late Lives. There is good 
reason to think that much of this material may ultimately prove to 
be not much later than the 6th century. 

J. Barrett Daviss, 
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THE MONARCHY OF BRITAIN 


Quia illi dedit Deus privilegium. et 
monarchiam omnium sanctorum Britannia 
in eternum. 


HE achievement of which St David has become the symbol and 
T str stands out like a mountain massif on a starlit night. 

The detail is obscure, but the patient work of historians, 
geographers, archeologists, philologists and the experts in place- 
names, church dedications and folk-lore are gradually having their 
effect. The main peaks are already clear and unmistakable. Further- 
more, this achievement, as we consider it, serves to emphasise that 
truth on which wisdom has always insisted—the futility of paying 
attention to the ignis fatuus of immediate success and failure. First, 
however, the setting must be grasped. By the year 400 Stilicho had 
pacified -nd reorganised Britain; he then withdrew the regular 
legionar roops. The problem of the western hill-country, much of 
which hau been occupied by Goidelic pirates and settlers, was left, 
it would appear, to Cunedda, who probably held the office of the Dux 
Britanniarum. He was, it would seem, the commander of a corps of 
foederati who had been settled beyond the Wall of Hadrian. His 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather all bore Roman names. His 
grandfather, Paternus, was surnamed Bais rudd, of the Red tunic, 
which denoted probably the official purple of Rome; and it has been 
suggested that his great-grandfather, Tacitus, had been a protégé 
of Constantine the Great. The mixture of Celtic and Roman names 
appears among his sons. 

Cunedda’s expedition was a success. In conjunction, probably, 
with the Ordovices of Powys, he and his sons expelled the Goidels 
from the greater part of Wales. Where the Goidels remained, they 
were Christianised and in due course brought into the comity of 
Christian and Cymric society. Brychan and his kindred played, 
indeed, a conspicuous part in the epic of Cymric monasticism. They 
represent the Irish elements, which consciously and effectively allied 
themselves with the new and yet native tradition, just as Boia and 
his diabolical wife represent the recalcitrant and defeated party 
of Goidelic paganism, vainly struggling to maintain an alien way of 
life in the country to which they had come. 

Such was the immediate background of the society into which St 
David was born, for he was, if a strong and coherent tradition is to 
be trusted, the great grandson of Cunedda. 

The military tradition of the period provides, it would seem, the 
best key to its comprehension. The Dragon, the draco of the stan- 
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dards of the Imperial legions, ‘a huge creature of barbaric aspect, 
inflated with air and fastened to the top of a spear’, remains, after 
all these centuries, the emblem of Wales and perhaps the oldest of 
the flags of the European nations. Maelgwn Gwynedd, Cunedda’s 
great-grandson, was called by St Gildas, Insularis Draco, wielding 
the authority of the Dux Britannie with his dragon standard, and 
in the seventh century the Red Dragon of King Cadwaladr the 
Blessed asserted the Roman and Christian prerogative of the last 
descendant of Cunedda who was in a position to attempt its enforce- 
ment with the sword. It was under the standard of the Red Dragon, 
on the green and white of the great Llywelyn, that Henry VII 
grasped the Crown of England on the field of Bosworth. His eldest 
son, whom he named Arthur, could claim through his mother to be 
the heir to the monarchy of Cunedda. Dis aliter visum: there was 
to be no return of the monarchy of Arthur. Instead there came 
Henry VIII. 

It was with a mobile force of catepractarii that Artorius, the duz 
bellorum of the British kings, operating along the Roman roads, 
smashed the marauding war-bands of the English, and set fast the 
foundations for the ‘Matter of Britain’ and the Romance of the 
Round Table. Nor is it fanciful to notice the curious parallel between 
the confused story preserved in the collection of history, myth and 
genealogy, which was edited by Nennius, and the famous expedition 
of Heraclius against the Persians. In 610 Heraclius sailed from 
Carthage in a supreme and successful effort to save Constantinople 
from the Persian armies. The great fleet of battlemented ships swept 
away from the African coast on a full breeze with its leader at its 
head. At his masthead was the picture of the Mother of God, ‘not 
made with hands’. The eighth victory which Arthur gained over the 
Saxons was ‘at Castellum Guinion, in which Arthur bore the image 
of the Holy Mary, ever Virgin, on his shoulders, and the pagans 
were routed on that day through the power of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and through the power of Holy Mary the Virgin, his mother’. 

Under the continued impact of war, famine, pestilence, the break- 
down of communications, and the forced migration and shifting of 
populations and the strangulation of city life, the old order slowly 
went to pieces in a darkness which still hangs over the pages of 
history. The conversion of Ireland which had resulted from the 
carrying away into captivity of Patricius, the son of Calpurnius, a 
decurio either from the neighbourhood of Towcester or from the 
Severn valley, and the peopling and political and ecclesiastical 
reorganisation of the Breton peninsula, as well as the settlement 
and, probably, the conversion of Wales, must all be seen against a 
background of intermittent prosperity and of masterful and energetic 
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THE MONARCHY OF BRITAIN 129 
rulers who struggled, for a time not without success, to maintain the 
tradition of Roman citizenship. 

The bitter hatred which was felt for the barbarians was a principal 
iactor in the history of the age, and played a part in the history of 
Christianity in the island for some centuries afterwards. The inten- 
sity of this hatred bursts like a white-hot flame from the pages of 
Gildas. Though he was a saint who may not unfairly be described as 
having a talent for hostility, yet there is no reason to suppose that 
in his hatred for the barbarians he was in any way unrepresentative 
of his generation. On the contrary, the probability is that his opinion 
of them was comparatively charitable. To Saint Gildas the English 
were ‘a race hateful to God and man’, ‘whelps from the kennel of 
the barbarian lioness’, ‘a bastard-born and wolfish brood’, princi- 
pally conspicuous for their ‘red, dog-like and savage mouths’. With 
these bestial pagans neither the princes nor the prelates of Britannia 
were willing to negotiate. Gildas in particular had received a 
thorough training in secular learning in the school of St Illtud and, 
to quote Sir John Lloyd, ‘the literary culture of Rome, ere it faded 
from Britain, cast over the young Gildas a spell which bound him 
trmly to the end’. He remained ‘a Roman to his finger-tips’. His 
tongue is Latin, he is familiar in particular with Virgil, his country- 
men are the cives and the only ruler in Britain of whom he was able 
to approve, Ambrosius Aurelianus (Emrys Wledig) is significantly 
rewarded with the description of ‘the last of the Romans’. 

Over in the far west St David had set his monastery at the 
strategic centre of the coastal and sea traffic. There he and his 
‘watermen’ embraced the full rigour of the Egyptian desert, 
struggled with recalcitrant Irish pagans like Boia, faced the yellow 
pestilence and sent out missions to Brittany and the Cornish penin- 
sula. With these men St Gildas had, it would seem, little in common. 
‘More abstemious than Christian’ was his biting epigram. St Gildas, 
one feels, was a die-hard; and he was to die, like most die-hards, in 
exile. 

The pagan barbarians repaid the contempt of the cives with an 
implacable resentment, which was subsequently to be a principal 
factor in the Paschal controversy. Indeed for a Welshman there is 
a special delight to be found in the splendid pages of St Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History: it is that of watching a great ecclesiastic 
and a great scholar trying, and failing, to be impartial when the 
enemies of the English nation are concerned. 

St Gildas was not an historian: he was in the right line of 
the rhetoricians; and his De Excidio emphasises, while it illustrates, 
the gloom and misery of a period which was finally brought to an 
end by pestilence and military disaster. And yet, as one looks back 
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150 BLACKFRIARS 
over the centuries, the disaster, real enough as it was, seems less 
impressive than the vast achievement of the dying Romano-British 
world. To begin with there was the vast and vigorous movement of 
monasticism: the effective basis of it all. From thence sprang the 
conversion of the Irish, and the maintenance and nourishment of 
that conversion. From the conversion of Ireland sprang in due time 
the conversion of the Scots, and from Iona the conversion of the 
northern English; and, through St Chad, the conversion of Mercia. 
To that must be added the foundation and organisation of Christian 
Brittany. Without Celtic scholarship and missionary zeal, without 
Ireland, without Brittany, the whole history of Europe would be 
aifferent. Take, again, the great armed defence of the eastern plains 
and the Roman roads of which we know little beyond the lists of 
battles and heroic legends of the siege of Mons Badonicus. In the 
end that stand was broken: yet it is difficult to think of a Europe 
without the epic of Arthur. The men who stood firm in the gap 
against the pagan onslaught, and left their bones to rot in half. 
remembered graves and tumuli, won a Roman victory which was 
to be more enduring than bronze. For the world of European litera- 
ture Mons Badonicus and the battle of Camlan are decisive battles. 
From the same struggle, but in the North Country, came the be- 
ginnings of the Welsh literary tradition: and, in the words of 
Sir Idris Bell, ‘the stream of Welsh poetry, which began long ago 
in the dim regions of Rheged and Cattraeth, is still flowing clear 
and strong’. It was not in vain that the young men of the war-band 
of Mynyddog Mwynfawr went to Catraeth and left to their country- 
men a memory and a tradition as splendid and lasting as that of 
Leonidas and his Spartans. 

Finally it was in that age of which St David is so apt a repre- 
sentative, and which his life and death so admirably symbolise, 
that the enduring tradition of a Christian Wales was forged, subtle 
and strong as steel, in the western mountains. 

As the sixth century wore on, the time came for the saint to die; 
and of this, it would seem, he had warning. The appearances must 
have been sordid enough: the outery and the turmoil around the 
wattle-and-daub church, with the winter rain driving in from the 
Irish sea and dripping from the rough stone huts of the brethren. 
For this son of kings was to die with royal deliberation in the 
presence of his people. 

The story was handed down in the monastery and in the country- 
side of Dyfed and Ceredigion, and was set down in 1346 by the 
Anchorite in his book in a prose of solemn and sustained splendour 
which has become part of the heritage of the literate Welshman. 
Of this a little, perhaps, remains even in translation. 
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‘When David, on the last Tuesday in February, was listening to 
his monks serving God, he heard an angel speaking unto him: 
‘“David’’, said the angel, ‘‘that which thou hast long sought of the 
Lord thy God is now prepared for thee and to be had at thy will’’. 
And straightway he lifted up his eyes with joy, and said: ‘‘Even 
now, Lord, take thy servant into thy peace’’. And the monks who 
had heard these utterances were overcome with awe, and fell on 
their faces as dead men. And straightway they heard a voice speak- 
ing, and the fairest perfumes filled the city. And David spoke for the 
second time with a loud voice: ‘‘Lord Jesus Christ’’, said he, “‘re- 
ceive my soul! Let me no longer dwell in the midst of these evils’’. 
And then they heard once more the angel speaking to David: ‘‘Saint 
David, get thee ready. On the first day of March shall come thy 
Lord, Jesus Christ, and with him the nine orders of Heaven and 
the tenth from the Earth to receive thee. . 

‘On Sunday David sang Mass and preached to the people; and 
the like of that preaching was never before heard nor shall it be 
heard after him... . £ And when the sermon and the Mass were 
ended, David pronounced his blessing. And when he had given his 
blessing to them all, he uttered these words: ‘*Lords, brethren and 
sisters, rejoice; and hold fast your faith and your belief, and do 
the little things which you have heard and seen in me. As for me, 
I shall walk the way that our fathers have trod. And fare you well; 
and may you be strong in this world for never more shall we meet 
on the earth’’. And then wastheard a universal cry of lamentation, 
and of wailing and of weeping, and of men saying: ‘‘Oh that the 
earth would swallow us! Oh that the fire would devour us! Oh that 
the sea would overflow the land! Oh that the mountains would fall 
and cover us!...” 

‘And on the morning of Tuesday, about cock-crow, behold a host 
of angels filled the city, and the city was full of all manner of song 
and mirth. And at the morning-hour, behold, the Lord Jesus Christ 
came, and with him, as he had promised of his mighty power, the 
nine orders of Heaven: and the sun shone clear upon all the hosts. 

‘And on Tuesday, the first day of the Calends of March, Jesus 
Christ took to himself the soul of David the Saint with great victory 
and joy and honour. Thus, after all his hunger and thirst, his fevers 
and labours, his fastings and alms deeds, after all his affliction, his 
sorrow and his trials, and his anxiety for the world, the angels took 
his soul and led it into the place where there is light without end, 
and rest without labour and joy without sorrow, and abundance of 
all good things, and victory and the clarity of beauty, the place 
where is sung the praise of the soldiers of Christ and the wicked 
rich are passed by; where there is health without pain, and youth 
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without old-age, and peace without discord, and glory without 
vanity, and songs without weariness and rewards without end: 
where Abel is with the martyrs, and Enoch with the living, and Noe 
with the sailors, and Abraham with the patriarchs, and Melchisedech 


with the priests, and Job with the long-suffering, and Moses with. 


the princes, and Aaron with the bishops, and David with the kings, 
Esaias with the prophets, and Mary with the virgins, and Peter 
with the apostles, and Paul with the men of Greece, and ‘Thomas 
with the men of India, aud John with the men of Asia, and Matthew 
with the men of Judea, and Luke with the men of Achaia, and Mark 
with the men of Alexandria, and Andrew with the men of Scythia; 
and where the angels are and the archangels, and the cherubim and 
seraphim, and the King of Kings, for ever and ever. Amen.’ 

T. CHarLEs Epwakps 


PENAL TIMES AND AFTER 

PEAKING last year at the centenary celebrations of St David's 
S church, Swansea (which was also about the 150th anniversary 
of the beginning of the Swansea mission), the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster remarked on the fact that ‘so little has been 
written of the history of Catholicism in Wales’. Having undertaken 
some years ago to write a popular account of the Church in Wales, 
the present writer knows from very practical experience how little 
that little is; and he hopes that the few pages that follow—to say 
nothing of all the other pages in this issue of BLAckrriaRs—may 
perhaps encourage others, better qualified than himself, to put their 
hands to the work of filling this deficiency in the religious and 
ecclesiastical history of these islands, a deficiency which may be 
partly due to the fact that for a century and more the overwhelming 
majority of Catholics in Wales have not themselves been Welsh.! 
It is well known that the Protestant Reformation was not well 
received in Wales, and that up to the end of the Civil War no other 
part of Great Britain, not even Lancashire, was more openly Catho- 
lic. ‘The Welsh counties tell [the Earl of] Pembroke’, wrote the 
Duke of Feria to Philip of Spain, ‘to send no preachers across the 
border or they will not get back alive’; recusant-rolls and other 
records are full of the names of Welsh gentry; and the views of the 
common people were voiced in the writings of poets, of whom the 
Wrexham schoolmaster, Bd Richard Gwyn, martyred there in 1584, 


1 These notes are mostly taken from my Catholic Church in Modern Wales 
(London, 1935), by kind permission of the publishers, Messrs Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. 
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is the best remembered. The names are known of over fifty Welsh- 
men, clerical and lay, who died for the faith between 1539 and 1680: 
the first was the Venerable John Griffith, formerly rector of Towyn, 
who was hanged in Camberwell, and the last a missionary priest 
named Robert Pugh, who died in Newgate jail; and in between 
were such men as Bd John Roberts, of Trawsfynydd, Bd John 
Kemble (Welsh on his mother’s side), and Bd David Lewis, of 
Abergavenny. 


It gradually came about, without any general commoticn, that 
‘Welshmen were content to fall in with the humour of the govern- 
ment of the day and to take their religion from the superior powers’ 
—to take it, or leave it altogether. That Wales did not in religion 
become another Ireland is in a last analysis probably attributable 
to the failure of the supply of Welsh-speaking clergy. And decisive 
in this failure were the ‘stirs’ at the English College in Rome, which 
led in 1579 to the removal of Dr Morys Clynog, of Clynog Fawr, from 
the rectorship, and the dispersal of the Welsh students. 


Many Welshmen distinguished themselves ecclesiastically on the 
continent around this time. Dr Owen Lewis (in whose arms St 
Charles Borromeo died) and Dr Morgan Phillips were collaborators 
of Cardinal Allen in founding the English College at Douay, and 
Lewis died in 1588 as Bishop of Cassano, in Calabria, just as he was 
about to be made Cardinal. Bd John Roberts was a principal founder 
of the monastery of St Gregory at Douay, now Downside Abbey, 
whose prior in 1612-14, Dom Leander Jones, Llanfrynach, could 
write of his community as ‘I and my Welshmen’. Another link of 
St Charles Borromeo with Wales was Dr Griffith Roberts, of the 
diocese of Bangor, who was his confessor and canon theologian. 
Dr Roberts wrote a now famous manual of Welsh grammar, which 
was published in Milan in 1567; the first edition in Wales began 
printing at Carmarthen in 1857, but was not completed till sixty 
years later. He also published, at Rouen in 1585, an appeal to his 
fellow countrymen to keep the faith, Y Drych Cristionogawl.2 


With a safe-conduct from King Charles I and the privity of Pope 
Urban VIII, Dom Leander Jones (mentioned above), came to 
England in 1634 with the object of investigating various difficulties 
for the Holy See and discussing with Archbishop Laud, an old friend, 
the possibility of finding a basis for reconciling the Anglicans with 
Rome. He died in London with his mission unfinished. No other 
Catholic Welshman was prominent in public affairs in Great Britain 
till the days of Herbert Vaughan, two hundred and fifty years later. 


— on Dr Roberts an excellent article by D. Rhys Phillips in Pax (Caldey, 1917; 
os. 51-52). 
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In the Civil War, Wales was almost solid for the King,’ and the 
triumph of the Parliamentarians was fatal to any chance of a 
Catholic revival. The Titus Oates ‘plot’ was the final catastrophe, 
in particular through the complete dispersal of the Jesuit centre in 
the south, at The Cwm, Llanrothal, near Monmouth, and their 
reduction to one or two priests at Holywell in the north. As an 
example of what happened, of the 13,311 people in Breconshire in 
1673, Catholics numbered 156; in 1767 there were 60.4 Six years 
later the vicar apostolic of the Western district, Bishop Walmesley, 
reported to Rome that there were nine clergy and 750 lay people in 
the whole of Wales. They were nearly all Welsh, but very few 
Catholic publications in their language are recorded during the 
eighteenth century. 

Of the Welsh or marcher families of boneddigion who kept the 
faith into the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries or later, their 
inansions serving as rallying-points for the scattered and unorganised 
Catholics, only three are still represented on the spot by congrega- 
tions today. The Llanarth line of the illustrious clan of Herbert 
became lords of that place, which is close to Raglan, in 1465, and 
adopted the name of Jones in 1587. Their domestic chapel at 
Llanarth Court (Hendreobith) was in continuous use by the faithful 
from Elizabeth’s time until about 1750, when the existing church 
was built. The house eventually became the headquarters of the 
secular clergy in South Wales, and from the eighteenth century 
members of the Jones family continually appear as Catholic bene- 
factors, especially by giving land for churches. In 1648 Mr Join 
Arthur Edward Jones of Llanarth reverted to the name of Herbert, 
and by his marriage with the Hon. Augusta Charlotte Hall the 
Llanarth family was brought into association with the well-known 
Welsh cultural activity of Miss Hall’s mother, ‘old Lady Llanover’. 

A score of miles north-east of Llanarth is Courtfield, the manor 
house of Welsh Bicknor, where also there has been a continuous 
succession of Catholics, with priests from the early seventeenth 
century. Courtfield is the seat of that branch of the descendants of 
Roger Vaughan, knighted at Agincourt, which suffered so much for 
its constancy in penal times; and it gave a remarkable number of 
ecclesiastics to the Church during the nineteenth century, notably 
Cardinal Herbert Vaughan, third archbishop of Westminster, whose 


3 A local record of 1649 at Carmarthen refers to ‘that bloody O, Cromwell’— 
himself of Welsh descent. 

4 But at this time Catholics were still widely scattered: c.g... in one area, 
around the Monmouthshire Black Mountains, 3 at Clodock, 3 at Oldcastle, 3 at 
Llanigon, 2 at The Hay, 15 at Cwmyoy. There were still a few in the last-named 
remote village in 1839. 
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nephew Francis became the second bishop of Menevia.5 Though 
Courtfield is now technically in Herefordshire and long since angli- 
cised, it is not so long ago that people there still spoke of the 
Catholic chapel as ‘the Welsh church’ in distinction from the parish 
church, which was ‘the English church’. 

In North Wales, Talacre in Flintshire never had the importance 
of Llanarth in the south, because of the proximity of the Holywell 
missions. Its owners were descended from the younger son of 
Richard, lord of Mostyn in Tegeingl temp. Henry VII, and were of 
the blood of several martyrs, including Bd Philip Howard and Bd 
Margaret Pole. Since 1670 the family has given a number of clergy 
and religious to the Church, of whom the most distinguished was 
the late Francis Mostyn, second archbishop of Cardiff. 


Courtfield is still in the occupation of the Vaughans, but at both 
the other old family centres the Catholic tradition is now carried 
on by religious orders. Since 1920 Talacre has been the home of 
the Benedictine nuns formerly at Milford Haven, who were received 
into the Church in 1913 at the same time as the monks of Caldey; 
and, as readers of this review will know, Llanarth Court is now 
the first Dominican establishment in Wales since the dissolution of 
the monasteries. 

Apart from the manor houses just mentioned, the faith has never 
died out at Monmouth, Abergavenny, Brecon, Holywell, Chepstow, 
Usk and probably Welshpool; and it will be noticed that all these 
places, except the fourth and last, are close together on or near the 
south-eastern border. Among other factors, this can be attributed 
to the influence of such families as the Herberts and Joneses, 
Vaughans, Progers of Wern Ddu, Prichards of The Graig, Morgans 
of Skenfrith, and Havards, and to the Jesuit residence at The Cwm. 
When this last was broken up in 1678 the centre shifted to near-by 
Perthir, an estate held first by Powells and then by Lorymers. The 
last Welsh bishop in Wales till 1895, Matthew Prichard, O.S.F., 
lived here while vicar apostolic of the Western district from 1715 
till 1750, and it became a Franciscan Recollect residence. There 
were seventy Catholics at Perthir in 1813, but when the friars left 
in 1818 the mission was merged in that of Monmouth. Other Mass 
centres round about were at Hilston, The Grove, and The Graig, but 
the congregations gradually dwindled, and in 1846 the remnants 
were gathered into one at Coed Anghred, a little wood on a hill above 
Skenfrith. Here a church, a priest’s house, school and cemetery 
were provided; but they were not needed long: in 1911 the church 


5 Menevia is the Latin form of Mynyw, the Welsh name of the District called 
in English Saint Davids. 
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136 BLACKFRIARS 
was pulled down, and what remained of this mission too was merged 
in Monmouth. 

In Monmouth itself, the Catholics met in various places during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, till in 1793 a tiny chapel 
was opened, allowed by the magistrates on condition (inter alia) that 
worshippers should not enter more than one at a time! The present 
church is on the same site. Among its treasures are the altar and 
other relics of Bd John Kemble, who ministered near by, around 
Pembridge Castle, and is buried at Welsh Newton. 

The Franciscans maintained missioners in Monmouth from 1687 
till 1812, though none of them were Weish after 1732. There were 
only forty Catholics in the town in 1813. Among its priests was 
‘Lhomas Burgess Abbot, a most zealous and devoted pastor, full of 
enthusiasm for a sacred past of which for forty-three years he felt 
himself to be the personal custodian. He retired in 1894, a living 
link with the pre-Emancipation Welsh Catholicism of Monmouth. 

By birth, education or ministry Bd Philip Powell, O.S.B., Bd 
Philip Evans, 8.J., Bd David Lewis, S.J., martyrs, and the Vener- 
able Father Augustine Baker, O.8.B., were all closely connected 
with Abergavenny, where buildings still remain in which Mass was 
celebrated from at least 1674. Franciscans ministered there from 
1687 to 1857, among them David Gregory Powell (‘Dewi Nantbran’; 
d. 1781), who wrote a Welsh catechism, and the great missioner 
Edward Ignatius Richards (d. 1828). Up to about 1820 a missioner 
was useless in Abergavenny unless he spoke Welsh, especially as he 
was liable to be sent out to remote places in Breconshire, Glamorgan 
and even Carmarthenshire. 

Brecon was served from 1642 till the Oates plot by William Lloyd 
(brother of Bd John Lloyd), who died under sentence of death in the 
town jail in 1679. For generations the mainstays of this mission 
were members of the Havard family, especially those of ‘Roman 
Dingle’ at Senni, Battle, Aberyscir and Cefn Coed Cymmer. They 
gave three priests to Brecon, of whom the two Lewises, uncle and 
nephew, were particularly devoted and respected; the name oi 
Lewis Havard senior (d. 1845) appears on a list of supporters of the 
Reform Bill of 1832, preserved in Brecon Museum. Among the other 
pastors were two converts, Joseph Jones (1850-51) and J. P. Gildas 
Davies (1857-64); Mr Jones (‘Caradog’) had been a Wesleyan minis- 
ter; and Mer Peter Lewis, the last native Welsh priest of the ‘old 
school’ (d. 1902), known all over South Wales, was there from 1851 
to 1856. Brecon continued to be an almost entirely Welsh-speaking 
mission till after the middle of the last century, when the present 


6 It is nearly a quarter of a century since I was at Coed Anghred. It is to be hoped 
that the cemetery is no longer in the shocking state of neglect that it was then. 
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church was built. The history of previous meeting-places is confused; 
but there are some conveyances and other documents expert examin- 
ation of which might help to clarify it. 

Holywell in North Wales takes its name from the healing spring 
of St Winefride (Gwenfrewi), pilgrimage to which seems never to 
have ceased for a thousand years. For long during penal times there 
were two missions, with headquarters at The Cross Keys and The 
Old Star inns in Well Street, in charge of secular clergy and Jesuits 
respectively. The first-named came to an end in 1802, the penulti- 
mate priest being Philip Jones of Clytha; but the Jesuits ministered 
at Holywell without a break from the end of the sixteenth century 
till 1930, when the parish was handed over to the diocesan clergy. 
The great figure in the early days was Father John Bennet, ‘father 
of the Jesuit missions throughout Wales’, born at Bryn Canellan, 
an heroic confessor of the faith who reconciled Bd Richard Gwyn 
with the Church. There must also be remembered the Graingers and 
Parrys of Twysog in Denbighshire. A tablet in the present church 
commemorates the reputed last descendant of the Parrys, who died 
in 1881, but in fact a representative of both Graingers and Parrys 
was living in Bavaria ten years ago. 

The Holywell Jesuits were chaplains to the Herberts at Castell 
Coch, Welshpool, till 1748, and it is likely that that town should be 
added to those with a continuous succession of Catholics.? 

In 1800 the number of Catholics in Wales perhaps did not much 
exceed a thousand; today they are (including Herefordshire) over 
100,000; and this huge growth by industrial immigration has inevit- 
ably entailed the organisation of the Church in Wales as ‘a non- 
Welsh mission to strangers within the gates’. It is a fascinating and 
moving story; but I can do no more here than mention a few names, 
over and above those already referred to. Some are English: Thomas 
Joseph Brown, O.S.B., vicar apostolic and diocesan bishop for forty 
years, the beloved Bishop John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S8.B., and 
Father Edward Metcalfe. Some are continental: Father Elzear, 
O.S.F.C., Father Louis Nedelec at Cardiff, Father Trébao!, O.M.I., 
in the north. Many are Irish: Father Charles Cavanagh, the heroic 
Fathers Patrick Portal and Carrol around Merthyr Tydfil, Father 
Oliver Murphy at Pembroke Dock for forty-four years, Father T. P. 
Kane, S..5. A few Welsh: Fathers Ioan Huw Jones at Caernarfon and 


7 Various registers of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries have survived 
and have been printed, with valuable notes, by the Catholic Record society, viz., 
Perthir 1758-1818 (Vol. I), Holywell 1730-1829 and Llanarth 1781-1838 (Vol. III), 
Monmouth 1601-1826 (Vol. IX), Abergavenny 1740-1838 (Vol. XX VII). The paucity 
of material about penal-times in Wales is partly due to the fact that in 1780, 
during the Gordon Riots, the mob burned the house of Bishop Walmesley at Bath 
and all the archives of the Western district perished. 
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the Williams brothers of Anglesey, Mgr Paul Hook. And among the 
laity, William Owen y Pab (i.e., ‘the Pope’),8 Gwilym Lewis, Nant 
y Glo, and H. W. Lloyd of Rhagatt. 

But there is one man of whom a special word must be said, though 
little enough of his priestly life was spent in Wales—Father Henry 
Hughes, tertiary of the Order of Preachers, of an old Carmarthen- 
shire family. He had a brilliant career as professor, preacher and 
missionary in Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Italy, Africa and the 
United States, and at the age of fifty-three was invited by Bishop 
Knight of Shrewsbury to work in North Wales. After a year’s 
promising missionary work at Abersoch, on the south coast of the 
Lleyn peninsula, he took up his residence on the neighbouring St 
Tudwal’s Island. With an Irish priest named Gilfillan and half-a- 
dozen laymen, he intendea to establish there a community of Domini- 
can tertiaries who should be a Welsh-speaking mission to Wales. The 
bold and visionary enterprise lasted only seven months. Father 
Hughes's health was delicate, living conditions and weather were 
appalling; he caught a chill and on 16th December, 1887, he died. 
Henry Hughes was buried in Llanengan churchyard, near Abersoch; 
and his enterprise was buried with him.9 

Many names have been recited in the foregoing pages, and this 
is deliberate—for they must not be forgotten. But there are other 
things that must not be forgotten. To the vast majority of Welsh 
people these Catholic names in the history of their country are 
unknown. Conversely, there are great names in more recent Welsh 
history unknown to the vast majority of Catholics in Wales. For 
example, the early Puritans; John Penry, who left the high 
slopes of Mynydd Epynt and the faith of his fathers, became a 
prophetic reformer, and was hanged by order of Elizabeth; and 
William Wroth, Llanfaches, also the son of a Catholic recusant, and 
Vavasor Powell. The fathers of Welsh Protestantism and of Welsh 
education: Griffith Jones of Llanddowror, Hywel Harris of Trefecca, 
Daniel Rowlands, Tomos Charles o’r Bala, who started the Sunday- 
schools, Bishop Morgen, who put the Bible into Welsh, Vicar 
Prichard, Sir John Phillips of Picton, Sir Hugh Owen, Sir Owen 
Edwards. The industrialists, with hardly a Welshman among them 
except David Davies the Ocean: Hanburys, Homfrays, Crawshays, 
Coffin of the Rhondda, Baileys. The political radicals: Hiraethog, 
Roberts of Llanbrynmair, Mabon, and the Scottish Keir Hardie. The 
hymn-writers Williams Pantycelyn and Ann Griffiths, a peasant girl 


8 For Owen, see J. E. Lloyd’s Owen Glendower, pp. 157-58. A strange figure with 
a curious career was Chevalier J. Y. W. Lloyd, Clochfaen (d. 1887). 

9 See an article by Father Illtud Evans, 0.P., in Blackfriars (Supplement—March, 
1945). 
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A NOTE ON WELSH EDUCATION 139 
of Powys of whom it has been said that the ‘intensity of her con- 
version to spiritual things would have earned her canonization in the 
Roman Catholic Church’; and the prose-writers, Ellis Wynne and 
Daniel Owen, tailor and novelist. Above all the poets: Goronwy 
Owen, son of a drunken tinker, Twm o’r Nant, Ceiriog (a country 
stationmaster), Islwyn, Watcyn Wyn (a miner), Eben Fardd (a 
weaver), and many more before and since, from Aneirin to T. Gwynn 
Jones. What, indeed, do we Catholics know of them? 

These gaps of mutual ignorance must be closed before there can 
be lessened a greater and more significant gap—between the Welsh 
people and Eglwys Lan Rhufain, the Holy Roman Church. 

DoNALD ATTWATER 


A NOTE ON WELSH EDUCATION 


HERE is a general impression that the Welsh Nonconformist 
tradition is hostile to the introduction of religious instruction 
into education, hostile to denominational schools, and is the ally 
of secularist principles in education. This article can be no more than 
a note on the matter, but it may help to give Catholics working in 
Wales some clue to the understanding of the Nonconformist position. 

Most people are aware that the Welsh Nonconformist attitude was 
developed during the struggle between church and chapel in the 19th 
century. The ‘church’ was the established Church of England, the 
Anglican and anglicising church of the land-owning Tory Welsh- 
despising gentry. The ‘chapel’ was the loose confederation of three or 
four dissenting bodies to which the mass of the Welsh-speaking 
peasantry belonged. The Catholic Church hardly came into the 
picture. 

Indirectly, it was in it from the beginning of the struggle. It was in 
1843 that the Calvinistic Methodist body confirmed its hitherto reluc- 
tant ‘dissent’ by a resolution to join the other Nonconformist bodies 
in the support of British schools, in which no dogmatic religion was 
taught, as opposed to the National schools of the Church of England. 
From that date the battle is engaged. The Calvinistie Methodist 
resolution was directly due to the progress of the Oxford Movement 
within the Church of England. The ‘Puseyites’ roused alarm in 
Wales. They seemed to herald the capture of the Church of England 
by Rome. Protestantism was in danger. The Catechism in the schools 
could be used to Romanise. The last link between the Church and 
the Methodists was broken, and the British school campaign was the 
answer of Welsh Nonconformity to the Oxford Movement. From that 
moment onward to the 1870 Education Act, and on to the twentieth 
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140 BLACKFRIARS 
century, whether elementary schools or secondary schools be dis- 
cussed, or national colleges to be later federated within a National 
University, the Welsh Nonconformists are found consistently battling 
against the teaching of any dogmatic Christianity, against the use of 
the Book of Common Prayer in religious worship within the walls 
of any state or rate-supported educational institution. And it is 
dangerously easy to leap to the conclusion that they hated Rome and 
even Canterbury so heartily that they preferred irreligion and an 
education that ignored God and revealed truth. 

To come to such a conclusion would be a grave error. Aversion 
from dogma was not a characteristic of the century of the Cyffes 
Ffydd and the Hyfforddwr. The religious revivals of the eighteenth 
century had isolated the Welsh peasantry. The land-owners had 
become English and remained Anglican, and their relations with 
their tenants were hostile and contractual. The Welsh peasantry 
organised itself into a society, a conscious social unit, a nation, on 
a purely religious basis. Nonconformity became the very nationhood 
of Wales. It was a new nation, formed and unified by its religious 
conversion. Its literature was the Bible and the hymns of the people. 
It possessed no other; no secular culture, no history save the story 
of the Revival that created anew a peculiar nation; its entire cul- 
tural life was centred in the chapel. A recently published novel (Y 
Cychwyn by T. Rowland Hughes) accounts for a quarryman’s week 
in the eighteen-nineties in Caernarvonshire: ‘The prayer meeting on 
Monday, the church society on Tuesday, the Band of Hope on Wed- 
nesday, the Scripture Class on Thursday, the literary society on 
Friday’, and Sunday had three, sometimes four services and in- 
cluded the Sunday school. At least half of the adult population of 
Wales attended Sunday school in the eighteen-sixties. This society 
took hold of the Eisteddfod and turned the Chair and the Crown 
poems into expressions of its religious life. It organised its educa- 
tional ‘system for the growth and security of that life, the Sunday 
school for the laity, preparatory schools and colleges for its ministry, 
the literary society and scripture classes for young and old. Religion 
was three-quarters of life; it triumphed in poverty and over poverty 
and ennobled the bitter, ill-requited toil on land, in quarry, in mine. 

Education for this people was simply absorption in its religious 
and social life. The standard description of that education is Daniel 
Owen’s novel, The Autobiography of Rhys Lewis. Education was the 
function of the whole society, from the hearth to the seiat and the 
theological college. Its content was its evangel, its medium the 
Welsh language. While the society lived and kept its unity, these 
two were safe. 

Rightly this society looked askance at first at the proposal of State 
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interference in education. But even this community had ts economic 
needs. To read and write English, to do simple arithmetic, were 
economic utilities; they were skills. They were not regarded as part 
of the content of the cultural and spiritual life of the society. ‘Chey 
were not part of its education. hese Nouconformists never thought 
therefore of including Welsh in the curriculum of the day-school, 
und they fought long and bitterly against the compulsion of Anglican 
religious instruction and compulsory attendance for the pupils at the 
Anglican church services. Let the day school stick to its utilities: 

But the souls of Christian people, 
Chuck it, Smith. 

While ‘day school’ was a brief episode in the life of the adolescent, 
and left even then ample hours and days for the religious society to 
form the child’s education, this programme had its consistency and 
logic. But the story of the last sixty years, culminating in the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944, reveals the invasion of state education into the 
social life just described, the little-resisting submission of the society ° 
itself, the consequent breakdown of its unity, the destruction of its 
ideal and its authority. Middle-class, worldly ideals, the impact of a 
wider, modern culture, conquered the religious cultural unity of the 
Methodist peasantry. Yet the Welsh clung to their traditional posi- 
tion. They never integrated secular education with the rediscovery of 
their own language and literature and history. They continued ob- 
durately to oppose dogmatic religious instruction in school and uni- 
versity. The twentieth century crisis really demanded a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole idea of education. The 1944 Education Act, which 
makes state education compulsory up to nineteen years of age, 
capped by the edict of military conscription, is a crisis for this disin- 
tegrated Wales. 

SaunDERS LEw1s 
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THE WALL OF BRASS 


‘py RON CURTAIN’ is a term well understood today, but long 
| before that had ever been heard of, I had learnt the meaning of 

the Wall of Brass. It was in the course of a conversation with a 
friend—a Welshman and a countryman. He was speaking of the 
squire of a certain neighbourhood not far from his own home. A man 
who had been popular with his tenants at a time when certain others 
of his class in Wales decidedly had not. But he had never mastered 
the Welsh tongue although he was of Welsh stock and it had been 
the language of his forbears. ‘And do you know’, said my informant, 
‘the language was like a wall of brass between him and his neigh- 
bours’. 

Mr Saunders Lewis, in one of his collected essays, “Tragedy’, 
refers to a similar instance and one having peculiar pathos. It con- 
cerns George Powell of Nanteos, the scion of an old Welsh family 
* that had become anglicised by the middle of last century as had so 
many others. This young man’s natural tastes were literary and 
artistic and all round him there grew and throve a living culture, soon 
to break forth into the Welsh literary renaissance initiated by Sir 
John Morris Jones and carried forward into our own day. Yet of that 
life and that culture he knew nothing. Seeking that fulfilment which 
he could have found at his door he fled to London to consort with 
those of like tastes and was wont to speak of Nanteos as ‘my beauti- 
ful but unhappy home’—Nanteos, which not so long before his day 
had been faithful to tradition and the native culture and had wel- 
comed to its hearth the ‘sweet language of the common folk, their 
song and their laughter’. 

Alien and barren without the talk of the countryside 

Bereft of its secret and its hope 

The Manor without the gentle tongue 

Withered as an oak tree under a wound. 
It was the fate of the Welsh squirearchy to become islanded amid 
the sea of Welsh life. ‘There was a sort of Offa’s dyke between them 
and the stream of Welsh life’, says Mr Saunders Lewis, changing 
only slightly the metaphor of the brazen wall. They finished and the 
loss was not only theirs but their country’s. Wales looked to them 
once for leadership and, not finding it, turned away, just as she turned 
away from the Established Church which they had supported. If 
there is one thing creditable to the Welsh people it is this: that they 
clung by a sure instinct to their native tongue, unmoved by the 
desertion of those who should have been the leaders; if there is 
another, it is that in spite of the change of religion forced upon them 
at the ‘Reformation’, their spirit was not and never has been a con- 
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THE WALL OF BRASS 1455 
forming one. Thus they have preserved their identity and a culture 
which is essentially traditional and Christian. 

It is that aspect of their struggle that should command the respect 
and intelligent interest of Catiiolics. There are few societies today 
that are not in some way faced with the threat of dissolution. One 
cannot, therefore, atiord to ignore a society which, in this very 
island, still looks instinctively to its Christian past, though it is one 
which today faces a supreme and particular danger. 

Transference, the flight from the land, conscription, the buying 
up of farmlands by strangers seeking a safe investment for their 
money, the taking over of wide tracts of the country as military train- 
ing areas, these things affect Wales in a very special manner for they 
strike at the roots of her nationhood. They are a few of the new 
elements undermining the life, already weakened, of a small nation 
that cannot for long support such a strain and continue to exist. 
That dislocation which the industrial revolution began these events 
are completing and, in the midst of all this, the present system of 
education and the false outlook it engenders have placed the 
language itself in greater jeopardy than at any time in its history. 
The battle for the language is still a losing battle. Let that be lost 
and the tradition and Christian culture of fifteen hundred years will 
perish with it. 

That is why the ‘wall of brass’ must be jealously guarded. The 
‘iron curtain’ is important to Russia so that she can enforce her 
conscriptions the more readily behind it and, ultimately, on the 
world. Just sc, the ‘wall of brass’ is important to Wales so that she 
can work within it to strengthen the defences of her civilisation 
and ours. 

How then are Catholics in Wales affected by the neighbourhood of 
the Welsh language and Welsh culture and what, if any, impression 
are they making on Welsh life? The answer to the first question is 
‘not at all’ and the answer to the second is ‘none’. I do not refer to 
the Welsh Catholics, for they are a very tiny minority, but to those 
with affiliations with the country solely by reason that they live 
there and who, in contrast with the Catholics of England and Scot- 
land, are totally unassimilated into the life of the nation. 

It may be argued that they form a very small proportion indeed 
of the total population of Wales and that they are for the most part 
located in urban centres that are far from being predominantly 
Welsh in speech and outlook. That is true, as true as it is that 
Catholics in Wales, like the squirearchy of yore, though through no 
deliberate choice, find themselves on the hither side of a dyke that 
separates them from Welsh life. 

At the same time, the hierarchy in Wales have long realised the 
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responsibility that rests with Catholics of showing open sympathy 
with the Welsh people in their struggle to maintain their language 
and their traditions. In Cardiff, Welsh is taught in every Catholic 
school in the city, and the only school in Cardiff where Welsh is a 
compulsory subject is the upper grade Catholic school, Heathfield 
House. Similarly, in Wrexham the convent school is the only school 
in the town where Welsh forms a regular part of the curriculum. 
Welsh is an essential subject also at the Carmelite college for late 
vocations at Aberystwyth and their junior school for boys at Llan- 
deilo. Clergy and laity have banded together to form ‘Y Cylch 
Catholig’ (Catholic Circle) which aims at bringing Welsh-speaking 
Catholics together, which organises yearly Retreats in the vernacular 
and which undertakes the regular publication of a theological and 
literary Review in Weish, besides prayer-books and manuals of 
devotion. To this venture the Welsh bishops have given not only 
their approval but also their active co-operation. 

Yet in spite of this lead it remains true that of the hundred thous- 
and Catholics and upward that there are in the country, only a very 
small handful have any share in the life of Welsh Wales. It is 
indeed probable that Catholics are further withdrawn from Welsh 
life than any other section of the community. It is certain that they 
know very little about the current of Welsh affairs and take very 
little interest in it. 

The traditional life of the people and their language cling to the 
rural areas, to the central hills and valleys and the western sea- 
board. Into these areas Catholicism has scarcely penetrated, nor 
will it ever take hold of the people under the aegis of a foreign 
tongue. Yet, save for parts of Monmouthshire, the district around 
Brecon and at Holywell in Flintshire, where recusant priests 
laboured throughout penal times, it was among these hills and 
along this seaboard that memories of the “Old Faith’ remained and 
were cherished the longest. Here, for example, is a hymn which 
seems to have been composed about the year 1700 and which was 
known to the people in the neighbourhood of Newquay (Cardigan) 
until quite recent times. A rendering of one verse will indicate how 
far English government had then been from eradicating the traces 
of former devotion from the minds of the people: 


O Mary Mother “ull of grace 
Who bare the Saviour of our race 
Jesus exalted in high place 
Near heaven’s throne thy plea make known 
Thy voice upraise for us, thine own. 
O Saviour for us born, 
Our daybreak and our morn. 
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It is the plea of a people groping back half-unconsciously to the 
older forms of devotion; hearing that call which has always had its 
echo in their hearts. 

What then can the bulk of the Catholic population give to 
Wales, besides their ready prayers for her return to the Faith? To a 
great many, of course, the question will mean very little and others 
may feel that Welsh affairs are no concern of theirs. But there will 
be those who are not content that there should be this Offa’s dyke 
hetween themselves and the nation. These will give their full sym- 
pathy and, in some cases, active support to all movements calculated 
to strengthen the language, the culture, the nationhood of Wales. 
There are many ways in which they can do this and it is only 
possible to enumerate some of them briefly here. 

First, they will probably wish to learn something of Welsh ie 4 
and they can do so through the works in English of Sir O. 
Edwards, Sir John Lloyd and others. Those who can obtain a ae 
of Llewellyn Williams’s Making of Mcdern Wales will learn much 
that will interest them concerning the part played by Welsh exiles 
in the counter-Reformation and of the resistance of the Welsh people 
to the change of religion. They will learn that psychologically the 
religious revivals of the 18th and 19th centuries were a ‘return to 
the older rhythm of religious life as against the static conception of 
an English state-Christianity’.1 The Celtic People and the Renais- 
sance by David Mathew will provide a fuller background to the 
Reformation period and The Welsh Catholic Martyrs and Welsh 
Benedictines of the Terror by T. P. Ellis will give a more detailed 
account of the ‘Catholic Resistance’ which is brought up to date by 
Donald Attwater’s The Catholic Church and Modern Wales. A fur- 
ther selection of books, a fair number of which are obtainable in 
English, will acquaint them with Welsh social conditions and Welsh 
politics, past and present. 

As a practical step towards learning the language they could join 
the Welsh classes which are to be found in a number of towns and 
villages, or become members of the Urrd Gobaith Cymru (Welsh 
League of Youth) which has branches in a few anglicised areas for 
those who, while unable to speak Welsh, are interested in the 
language, the culture and traditions of the country. They could also 
take a practical interest in such characteristic institutions as the 
Risteddfodau, both local and national, and in all these matters they 
will find Welsh people ready and anxious to act as mentors. They 
could support such institutions as the Undeb Cymru Fydd (New 
Wales Union) set up during the war for the express purpose of safe- 


1T. Charles Edwards, Wales and the Reformation. Blackfriars, April, 1934. 
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guarding Welsh lite and culture. There are others again who may 
have the opportunity of forwarding Welsh interests in education 
and in civic and administrative life and at least of voting for those 
whom they think will best uphold such interests. They can support 
the work of the Welsh Economic Development Council and all 
attempts to re-found for Wales a balanced industrial and agricul- 
tural economy. This then is, in short, the answer to those who may 
think that there is no place for them in Welsh life. The obligations 
of Catholics in this respect are clear and in fulfilling them they will 
be aware that they are helping to save a corner of Christendom from 
the storms that threaten to engulf it. 

In respect of the language, as of all else, their support will be 
disinterested. A Welshman once told a priest of my acquaintance 
that it was useless to suppose that his people could be ‘snared’ into 
Catholicism by the bird-lime of the language. The language and 
culture are, to be sure, not merely things to be made play with, 
no matter for what end. They are things to be respected in them- 
selves, things to be understood and appreciated for their own sake he 
and there must be small need to labour this distinction. : 

The Welsh language deserves honour and respect because it 
enshrines the thoughts and aspirations of a society that has survived 
fifteen hundred years of imminent peril, because it contains the 
unique cultural deposit of the centuries and a literary tradition that 
is continuous from the sixth century to the present day and because 
it is itself a supple, vivid and dexterous tongue. It has proved a 
wall of brass to those who through ignorance or indifference have 
severed themselves from their spiritual and cultural heritage. Yet 
there is a welcome to be had within that wall and work waiting 
to be done. 

Even now, as once of yore, ‘the ramparts of civilisation are 
cracking. Nearer and nearer from the east there flash the torches 
of the barbarians from forest to forest’. Then it was the task of 
Wales to defend and in part save the civilisation of the west when 
the empire of Rome was falling; today we may be thankful that a 
rampart still stands for the manning of a new defence. 

Let one of our modern poets speak the last word. I translate; 
it is Ambrosius, Ruler of the Britons. He addresses Germanus of 
Auxerre on the eve of a victory which drove the pagan armies back 
into the plain: 


A man planted a vineyard upon a fruitful hill, 

He trenched it and planted therein the choicest vines, 

He fenced it about and raised a spring of water in its midst 
And gave it to his son as an inheritance 

That his name might be kept from generation to generation. 
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But a herd of swine hath assailed the vineyard, 

Breaking down its walls to pasture there and to trample it; 
Ts it not right for the son to stand now in the pass 

And call his friends to him, 

That the gap may be closed and his inheritance be saved? 
Germanus, Germanus, 

A vineyard given to my care is Wales my country, 

To be committed to my children 

And to my children’s children 

An everlasting inheritance ; 

And lo, the swine rush in upon it to bruise it. 

So now do I call upon my friends, 

The common people and the scholars, 

Come to my aid in the breach, 

Stand by my side in the pass 

That the beauty that was may be kept for all ages to come. 
And this, my Lord, is the vineyard of thy beloved, 

A bower of the faith from one shrine of Mary to another. 
Wilt thou come with me to lead my armies to Powys yonder? 


And Germanus replies: 


In the name of the Lord of Hosts 
I will come... 


(from Buchedd Garmon, Sounders Lewis). 
R. O. F. Wynne 
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WORDS FROM WALES 


‘ OME years ago, during a classical congress which we attended, 
S my wife in conversation with a fellow member, an intelligent 

woman, well connected, well read and widely travelled, hap.- 
pened to say that [ had devoted some of my leisure to translating 
specimens of Welsh literature, and the reply was: ‘‘Is there any 
Welsh literature to translate?” ’ 

The story was told by Sir Idris Bell in the broadcast talk he gave 
to introduce a series on ‘The Literary Tradition of Wales’ (reprinted 
in The Welsh Review, Winter, 1947), and the question is, as he 
says, typical and significant. Welsh is spoken today by close on a 
million people; its literature has more than a thousand years of 
unbroken tradition, and can claim poets such as Dafydd ap Gwilym 
and Tudur Aled who need fear no comparison with any European 
contemporaries; and the modern revival of Welsh writing has, in 
such men as ‘I. Gwynn Jones, R. Williams Parry and Saunders 
Lewis, falsified any idea that Welsh is antique—and useless. Yet 
these facts are constantly received with incredulity. A summary 
account of books and periodicals that have appeared in the last few 
months may, then, help to complete the picture of Wales this 
number of Biackrriars is designed to give. 

The silver jubilee in 1947 of Urdd Gobaith Cymru (The Welsh 
League of Youth, which has today over eighty thousand members) 
was an important event in Welsh life and was fittingly celebrated 
by the publication of Y Llinyn Arian (Urdd Office, Aberystwyth, 
15s.), an anthology of original work by Welsh writers, painters and 
musicians, which is evident proof of the vitality of Wesh culture. 
It is perhaps only in Wales that one could find so catholic a Fest- 
schrift, including as it does, on terms of perfect equality, essays by 
scholars such as Sir Ifor Williams and Professor Parry-Williams, 
poems by the classical Dr Gwynn Jones and the modernist Davies 
Aberpennar and paintings by Cedric Morris and Ceri Richards. And 
the superb production of the book reveals the influence of—and in- 
cludes many decorations and engravings originally used by—the 
Gregynog Press, which before the last war did so much to improve 
the appearance of books in Wales. 

At present there are about half-a-dozen Welsh publishers, and the 
variety of their lists is a faithful enough reflection of the pre-occupa- 
tions of writers in Welsh. The professional writer scarcely exists in 
Wales. The maximum circulation of any Welsh book can only be a 
few thousand, and five shillings is still regarded as a high price to 
pay. Apart from the scholarly editions of the Welsh University Press, 
which has issued texts of most of the classical authors, Welsh 
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publishing is largely a matter of collected essays, plays and short 
stories, religious books and, above all, poetry. But in the last few 
years a really popular novelist, ‘I. Rowland Hughes, has appeared. 
And there have been several successful series inspired by the English 
Penguin and Pelican menagerie. Among these, Llyfrau Pawb 
(Everybody’s Books’) issued at one-and-six a volume by the historic 
house of Gee in Denbigh, and Cyfres Pobun (‘Everyman’s Series’) 
published by Hugh Evans, have supplied a real need: a platform for 
the discussion of problems larger than the denominational topics 
dealt with by the numerous religious periodicals, as well as the 
creation of a public for ‘popular’ Welsh writing. For instance, Dirgel- 
wel. yr Atom, by O. E. Roberts, recently published in the former 
series, is a readable account of atomic theory, and it has proved the 
capacity of the current language to satisfy the most technical 
demands. In this connection, such publications as the occasional 
Efrydiau Athronyddol, and the newer Efrydiau Catholig (under the 
editorship of Saunders Lewis), have performed a most useful func- 
tion. The discussion of philosophical and religious questions is cer- 
tainly nothing new in Welsh life. But original and important work 
is naturally to be sought in other languages. It has to be discussed, 
and its trends must be made available, in Welsh if the claims of the 
language to be an adequate cultural vehicle are valid. The last few 
years have seen a great advance in this extension of Welsh and 
in the greater precision of its use in scientific and philosophical 
discussions. One could instance the work of Hywel Lewis, the newly 
appointed Professor of Philosophy at Bangor. And above all, Mr. 
Saunders Lewis in his weekly articles over the last ten years in 
Y Faner (the principal Welsh newspaper), has given to the large 
range of subjects with which he deals—political, economic and 
cultural—an exact and sustained literary distinction which is proof 
enough that Welsh is an instrument fitted to meet any demand. 

And yet the future of the language is a matter for great anxiety. 
No amount of official support (and the policy of the Ministry of 
Kducation is sympathetic, though local authorities are often slow 
to implement it), no literary revival or youth movement can, unaided, 
hope to stem the stream of English influences—from wireless, news- 
papers, films and the universal English immigration. The severe 
demands of the War Office on Welsh land are, too, a most serious 
threat to a traditional way of life in hitherto untouched areas. 
Again, the disintegration of Welsh nonconformity is creating its 
own social problems, and the decline in the Welsh language is their 
inevitable symbol. 

The truth is that Wales, as the Editor of Y Faner has said in 
an address printed in Yr Efengyl a’n Hoes (‘The Gospel and our 
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Times’, Gee), ‘has two conflicting cultures. The native and Welsh 
culture is one, and this is much more concerned with intellectual 
and spiritual values than the other—the English culture, which is 
more material and practical. Sport and so on has a bigger place 
in districts where the English culture is predominant: where Welsh 
is strongest there you will find the greacest interest in the Histeddfod, 
adult education, and religious institutions.’ Yet a lament that this 
should be so solves no problems, and Welsh is certainly doomed 
if it cannot provide a spontaneous expression for the popular, as well 
as for the more serious, elements in the national life. 

In the meantime there are the English-speaking majority who 
rightly regard themselves as Welsh, and the last few years have 
seen a remarkable extension of their literary claims. The term 
‘Anglo-Welsh’ is a deceptive one. The inspiration of this vigorous 
school of writers—Dylan Thomas, Keidrych Rhys, Alun Lewis and 
many more—is, artistically, English. It must be so, despite the 
heavily-laden Welsh atmosphere of their writings. George Ewart 
Evans's recent Voices of the Children (Penmark Press, 8s. 6d.), 
for example, is an excellent piece of Welsh documentation. The 
elaborate life of the mining valleys is explored with an almost painful 
accuracy, but the setting might have been the Potteries or Clydeside 
so far as its literary significance is in question. The same might be 
said of the vastly different world of Nigel Heseltine’s brilliant Tales 
of the Squirearchy (The Druid Press, 6s. Od.). There can be no 
transfusion of a highly developed and autonomous literary tradition 
such as that of Wales into the wholly different bloodstream of 
English. But there is a large English-speaking element in Welsh 
life, whose cultural values are widely different from those of 
the traditional Cymry who are now the minority. The important 
work of interpretation has been undertaken by Wales (The Druid 
Press; edited by Keidrych Rhys) and The Welsh Review (Penmark 
Press; edited by Gwyn Jones). These vigorous quarterlies are serving 
Wales through an English medium. They can do little to arrest the 
fragmentation of an indigenous Welsh culture, but they can do— 
and are doing—a great deal to interpret that culture to English- 
speaking Welshmen. And they provide a valuable corrective both 
to stiff-necked Welsh purism as well as to an English impatience 
of minorities. 

John Cowper Powys, who has lived in Wales for the last twelve 
years, in his recent collection of essays, Obstinate Cymric (The Druid 
Press, 7s. 6d.) has much to say that is relevant here. What strikes 
him most in rural Welsh life is ‘the obliteration of the last four 
centuries’. Again, ‘class-distinction doesn’t exist in Wales’, and 
Welsh culture is probably the most truly democratic that may be 
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found anywhere today. It is a long cry from this world to that of 
Cerdiff or of Colwyn Bay. But the ultimate opposition to Welsh life 
and its values comes not so much from without as from within: 
‘the majority of the Welsh people is not withdrawing simply from 
Welsh life alone, but from the whole tradition of human life as it 
has been understood in the Christian tradition’. Mr. Saunders Lewis’s 
words are a reminder that a local disaster needs to be related to 
a whole world’s sickness. The work that awaits Wales today is 
beyond the problem of a language and a tradition: beyond it, but 
only because it presupposes it. 

Evans, 0.P. 


OBITER 
RECONCILIATION is the subject of two speeches by Victor Gollancz 
and now published by him for a shilling. The first, delivered at a 
meeting for Christian action held at the Sheldonian Theatre in Oxford 
last November, resumes the argument of Our Threatened Values 
in terms of our immediate attitude to Germany. 

‘What is of primary importance is the right relationship, here and 

now in this temporal world, of men and women to one another’. 

It is easy—and unjust—to single out incidental fallacies in Mr 
Gollanez’s development of this proposition. What matters is the 
sincerity with which he expounds what one might call the politics 
of grace. 

‘How can we cure them (i.e. the Germans)—we who are called 

upon to cure them, not only because they are fellow creatures, 

though that would be reason enough, but because also of our 
special relationship with them? Remember that these are no 
machines that we can manipulate, no engines that we can direct 
to the left or the right by our own muscle or own own will: these 
are souls, living souls with the potentiality of growth and trans- 
formation only within themselves, only as part of their own being. 

All that we can do is to give them—good and evil, just and unjust 

—the sun and the rain in which their potential goodness may 

grow: all we can do is to send out our spirit to meet their spirit 

in a self-surrendering act of unconditioned love’. 

In his second speech, addressed to German prisoners of war in 
England, Mr Gollancz does well to emphasise that this is a recipro- 
cal movement; 

‘I, and innumerable Englishmen, respect you and wish you well. 
I ask you to respect us and wish us well.’ 
Mr Robert Birley, the educational adviser for the British Zone 
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of Germany, in his Burge Memorial Lecture on ‘The German Prob. 
lem and the Responsibility of Britain’ (SCM Press, 1s. Ud.), considers 
the same question from the point of view of an administrator who 
is confronted day by day with the appalling difficulties of ‘re-educa- 
tion’. He sees plainly that ‘the crisis in Germany is a spiritual crisis’ 
and suggests three ways in which the Churches of this country may 
help in Germany—by helping Germans to break down their religious 
and political divisions (here Mr Birley seems to misunderstand the 
basic difference between Christian Democracy and secular Socialism, 
whose mutual antagonisms he deplores), by assisting the universities 
and adult education with lecturers and literature and, finally, by 
showing the Germans that for us ‘Germany is, in the Christian sense 
of the term, a ‘‘neighbour’’.’ 

* * * * 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL JustiICE is the subject of an arresting pamphlet by 
Griffith Evans (Gee’s Press, Denbigh; 1s. 6d.). Taking his stand on 
the Natural Law, Mr Evans argues that the failure of political action 
(whether at home or abroad) is to be traced to the denial of those 
radical principles concerning man’s nature and his obligations which, 
until the other day, were axiomatic in Christian society. Recovery 
can only come from a return to these principles, and such a return 
is the only ‘practical politics’ left in a demented world. Mr Evans 
is particularly concerned with Wales, whose function he sees as 
primarily a moral one: to contribute to the world the example of a 
just and Christian society. ‘We in Wales are said to be fifty years 
behind the times; that is fortunate, because therein lies the hope 
that we have not yet been utterly secularised’. 

* * * * 
Lirzk in SWANska (Western Mail; 2s. 6d.), an account of 
the history of St. David’s Church in that city, has the merit of 
the best local history: it reminds the reader that generalisations 
need the corrective of the detailed picture. The centenary of Swan- 
sea’s oldest Catholic church is a suitable occasion for recalling the 
struggles and hardships which alone made possible the solidarity 
of Catholic life which is so marked a feature of industrial South 
Wales today. 


* * * * 


La Vie INTELLECTUELLE is appealing for new subscribers so that it 
may extend its work of ‘presenting, without compromise and in 
conformity with Catholic tradition, the Faith and nothing but the 
Faith’. The economic difficulties of France have seriously affected 
independent reviews and that at a time when their function was 
never so necessary. 
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ErupEs (December) has an authoritative article by Cardinal Liénart 
on ‘The Christian and the progress of Science’. 

JrisH EcciestasticaL Recorp (January) considers the South India 
Scheme of Church Union: ‘The whole scheme is an official censure 
on the religious disunion which is an inevitable result of the rejec- 
tion of spiritual authority’. 

Tae CHANGING Wor~p (No. 3) has translations from St John of the 
Cross by Roy Campbell and a study of Rouault by A. Morel. 
Focus (6d.) is Catholic Film Notes in a new dress. The January 
number has an interesting interview with Graham Greene apropos 
of the film of Brighton Rock. Mr Greene thinks that Catholics have 
a special duty of criticism because their point of departure is based 
on the acceptance of fundamental truths concerning man’s nature 
and purpose in life. “Catholic criticism is valuable precisely because 
it touches art at all three necessary points: the moral, the artistic, 
the intellectual’. 

Wortp or NEicHBouRS, the latest ‘Contact’ book (5s. Od.), has an 
interchange of letters between V. S. Pritchett, Elizabeth Bowen and 
Graham Greene on ‘Why do I write?’ Of great interest in the same 
issue is an illustrated article on ‘Street Literature’. 

Taz AposTLESHIP OF THE Ska is the subject of a first-rate C.T.S. 
pamphlet by Peter F. Anson, who can himself claim to have been 
largely its inspiration. ‘It is something much more than the organ- 
isation of homes, clubs, hostels or institutes for sailors. The chief 
object of the Sea Apostolate is to reveal our Lord to seafarers, and 
to train them to be his apostles among their shipmates’. It is good 
to read of the work being done in British ports today, but Catholics 
ashore do not yet perhaps realise the debt they owe to their brethren 
afloat (two-thirds of the world’s seafarers are Catholics). As Father 
Martindale has reminded us: ‘The seaman is the only man in the 
world who by nature of his calling has, more than half his time, 
no home, no parish, no diocese; who is in the physical impossibility 
of going to Mass, or receiving the Sacraments or instruction, and 
who meets at every halting place vice specially organised for him. 
May our Lord, who went walking over the seas rather than leave 
his beloved in danger to soul or body, prosper this great and unique 
Apostolate ten-thousand-fold’. 

New Lirg, ‘the pastoral review of the Workers’ Apostolate’, includes 
in its January number John Fitzsimons’s appeal, ‘Beyond Com- 
munism’: “The only effective answer to the false religion of Com- 
munism is the true religion of Christianity’. The only response to 
the zeal of the Communists is the apostolic fervour of the follower 
of Christ, willing to * all and to dare all that Christ may be ali 
in all’. ALDATE. 


BLACKFRIARS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of ‘BLACKFRIARS’ 

Dear Sir.—Your correspondent Mr Everitt expresses surprise at the 
inaccuracy of my statement in an article of BLackrriars, in the 
January number, p. 14, to the effect that ‘the Church of England isa 
state department and its bishops and clergy are government officials 
drawing their revenues from the state’. Now I freely admit that these 
words are not intended to have a technical or specialised meaning, 
but I venture to think that the sense which I wish to convey by them 
is sufficiently clear. When I say that the Church of England is a 
state department I have the authority behind me of Cardinal Newman 
who in his ‘Anglican Difficulties’ wrote: ‘The National Church is 
strictly part of the Nation . . . it is simply an organ or department 
of the State, all ecclesiastical acts really proceeding from the civil 
power’. The Anglican bishops may well be described as state officials 
inasmuch as they are nominees of the Crown, and exercise what 
authority they are allowed, at the bidding of the civil power. Even 
‘the Clergy in Convocation assembled has no power to make canons 
or constitutions whatsoever in matters of doctrine, discipline or other. 
wise to bind the Clergy and laity of the land without the common 
consent of Parliament’. (Resolution of the House of Commons, 16 
December, 1640.) Although the Anglican clergy do not receive their 
emoluments directly out of the State Treasury, they receive their 
incomes from sources which have been ultimately put at their dis- 
posal by the Crown. Mr Everitt must know quite well that Henry 
VIII possessed himself of a vast amount of ecclesiastical property, 
and though much of it was squandered and diverted, some portion 
of it found its way back to the church, taking the shape of endow- 
ments for bishops and chapters. 

Yours truly, 
AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


REVIEWS 


WetsH Poetic Dicrion. By T. H. Parry-Williams. (Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege; 5s. Od.) 

The Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture delivered before the British 
Academy in 1946 by Professor Parry-Williams has a much wider 
interest than its academic credentials might suggest. It is, one need 
hardly say, a learned and carefully argued study 2f the verbai 
content of Weish poetry from the earliest written fragments of 
the ninth century to the poetry of today. But for the English reader 
with only a general interest in poetry it provides a clear guide to 
unfamiliar territory. The mysteries of cynghanedd and other features 
of traditional Welsh poetical diction and metre are indicated and 
illustrated by quotations (with intelligible translations). Even so 
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necessarily condensed a study is eloquent testimony to the wealth 
of Welsh poetry and its capacity for developing the resources of 
an unequalled classical discipline. From the unknown author of the 
Book of Aneirin (a manuscript of poetry written perhaps as early 
as the sixth century) to the lyrical poetry of the nineteenth century 
there is an essential continuity which has no rival in European 
literature, and one may hope that Professor Parry-Williams’s paper 
may enlighten those who continue to ask: Js there any Welsh 
poetry? 


J. A. E. 


Basis AND EssENnTIALS or WELSH. By J. Vinay and W. O. 

Thomas. (Nelson; 5s. Od.) 

Basic Welsh, to the harassed student of its logical, but none the 
less formidable, grammar might seem an impossibility. But the 
latest volume in the Cambridge Orthological Institute’s series of 
Basic text-books on modern languages is a compact and valuable 
guide to the foothills of that mountainous territory—Welsh. It would 
be absurd to claim too much for a drastically simplified introduction 
to what is essential, but clear arrangement (aided by an intelligent 
choice of printing types) and an avoidance of academic irrelevance 
makes this new Welsh grammar a welcome addition to the sparse 
selection available. It is a pity that the sound ll should be described 
as ‘a voiceless lateral fricative’, and the advice to go to the west 
coast for a Welsh-speaking holiday is, alas, too optimistic. 


Tue True LeveL. By Frances Wynne. (Gill; 7s. 6d.) 


In her sequel to Eastward of All Mrs Wynne considers the effects 
of the Catholic faith on its possessor: the new perspectives it gives 
to people, places, and indeed to every aspect of created reality. 
Once more the discursive charm of the writing lightens a theme 
which might otherwise appear too naively argued. Mrs Wynne is 
always at her best when she is describing the double world of Ireland 
and Wales, whose mutual understanding is certainly being fostered 
by her books. Her account of Garthewin, no less than that of Mass 
in Dublin’s crowded churches, reveals her generous mind as an 
interpreter of loyalties she understands and shares. One reader at 
least would prefer more about Wales (and Ireland) and less literary 
criticism and fewer essays in the perilous matters of political theory. 

Mrs Wynne has what one can only call an intarnational view of 
life, and nothing is more attractive in The True Level than a constant 
return to the deep, though at the time unsuspected, meaning of 
events and meetings. In all her travels she is haunted by the heavenly 
fingerprints in all she sees, and her account of Wales in particular 
is thereby greatly enriched. It is good to find the last chapter of the 
book devoted to the memorable celebrations last year at the Abbey 
of Valle Crucis. ; 
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Toom Byres. A Comedy of the Scottish Border in Three Acts. By 

Robert McLellan. (Maclellan, Glasgow; 5s.) 

This play, first produced in 1936 by the Curtain Theatre, has 
since been produced by the Citizens’ Theatre in Glasgow, and 
has also been broadcast. Since its first production the author has 
added to his reputation as a dramatist who joins good stage sense 
to a firm command of Scots. His plays use Scots language which 
is vigorous and natural throughout. The comedy is never dull, never 
simply ‘pawky’, and goes with a swing from start to finish. Toom 
Byres is concerned with border reivers in the days of James VI. 
A success on the stage, it holds attention almost as well when read, 
although the heroine’s change of tune at the end may seem slightly 
out of character to some readers. A. RB. 


ScotLanp's Recorp. Edited by W. M. Ballantine. (Edinburgh, 

The Albyn Press; 12s. 6d.) 

The thirty-seven essays which make up this book were selected 
from material written for publication in American, Canadian and 
Russian journals during the war. Numerous illustrations are taken 
from documentary films made during the same period on the initia- 
tive of the Scottish Office. The general impression left by 
the volume is one of activity in every direction to a degree not 
known in Scotland between the wars; with much experiment likely 
to be of permanent value in industry, fishing, agriculture, educa- 
tion, literature, polities and religion. The ‘essays on agricultural 
development are uniformly interesting. Essays by Joe Corrie on 
popular drama, by Norman Wilson on films, and one on the High- 
lands and Islands Medical Service by an anonymous woman doctor, 
are also noteworthy. About five of the essays are simply bad, the 
worst being a survey of art by the Director of the National Gallery 
which successfully avoids noticing anything of importance in modern 
Scottish painting. Two or three have a complacency reminiscent 
of Princes Street on Saturday morning. It is something of a shock 
to find Mr George Blake writing this: “The new wealth of the 
industrial belt had the first effect of attracting people from the 
hard hilly regions into the.new towns, and this had its obvious 
eonsequences—on the one hand a regrettable depopulation of the 
Highland counties especially and, on the other, the overcrowding 
of the industrial area.” What an ingenuous simplification! Mr Ivor 
Brown spells the late William Soutar’s name wrongly in a tightly 
packed article on Scottish writing. 

In spite of its wartime purpose and its occasional shortcomings 
this is a book of more than local or merely passing interest. 

AntHony Ross, O.P. 


First Love anp OTHER Stories. By Viola Meynell. (Cape; 9s.) 

’ The extraordinary skill with which Miss Viola Meynell beguiles 
you into concern for the ‘closed shop’ atmosphere of comfortably-of. 
inadequately-occupied people leaves you wondering what she could 
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do if she let more of tie empyrean—or even more of the earth—in 
upon the dead level little world she usually chooses to write about. 
Actually she breaks out twice in First Love, which reprints eleven 
tales from Kissing the Rod—now out of print—and eight new ones. 
In Pastoral something of the primeval constancy of the seasons— 
for when did Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter ever let you 
down?—begins to reintegrate the flimsy wite of a farmer who is 
yearning after an earlier and more exotic lover. In La Figlia—an 
anthology piece if ever there was one !—the Italian peasant widow of 
an English banker takes her daughters back to her native village in 
her guise of genteel tourist; and while she, who alone knows the 
true position, sustains her role, neither of the girls resists the lure 
of their unknown ancestry. Here are longish short stories and short 
short stories—a delightful variety of technical accomplishment. And 
while Pastoral and La Figlia, which belong to the former group, are 
outstanding, it is not so much for their style—for all have style—as 
for their matter. ; H. P. E. 


Leon Buoy, the Pauper Prophet. By Emanuela Polimeui. (Dennis 

Dobson; 6s.) 

This is a book without perspective, so close is it to its subject: an 
autobiography rather than a biography, the material arranged sub- 
jectively, the sequence of thought determined underground. In its 
omissions it is perplexing, but, in the sheer quantity of informative 
material it contains in 118 pages, it is astounding. A very useful little 
book for the ignorant-converted. 

‘If I have succeeded in awakening some interest in this ‘‘im- 
moderate genius’’, it is not that readers’ ears should be strained 
not to miss one blast from his trumpet, but rather that they should 
be attuned to catch the echoes of those tears and prayers which 
this pitiful lover of souls so unceasingly offered up ior friends 
and enemies alike, and whose faith in the Gospel verities led him 
to look upon the absence of sanctity among the professed followers 
of Christ as the world’s major disaster.’ 

The author herself took infinite pains and a true vocational in- 
terest in the preparation of this study, which at the time seemed 
likely to be the first book on Bloy published in England. She died 
after a short sharp illness before it appeared, an admirable, un- 
compromising Christian devoted to the cause of making the French 
Catholic writers of the twentieth century revival known in England. 
She shared something of Bloy’s own zeal for arousing the faithful 
from apathy while there is yet time. God rest her soul. R. B. 


Many Dimensions. By Charles Williams. (Faber; 7s. 6d.) 

This is the third volume in the new standard edition of Charles 
Williams’s novels and the name of the author alone is sufficient 
recommendation. The publishers do what we have come to expect 
of Messrs. Faber and Faber in making novel reading a physical as 
well as spiritual pleasure. Since we can read this edition with comfort 
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we can the more easily attend to the interlaced spiritual meanings 
which are of such importance in Mr Williams’s writings. Perhaps 
it is a good omen that these allegories of the conflict of good and evil 
repay publishing today. G.M. 


A Rosary Cuan. By Sister Mary Dominic, O.P., with a Preface by 
the Very Revd Fr A. Tindal-Atkinson, O.P. (Blackfriars Publi- 
cations; 5s. 6d.) 

Each mystery of the Rosary is remembered in this gracious book 
by an appropriate passage of the Sacred Scriptures and by a brief 
meditation in verse. A method so objective and so pure cannot fail 
to strengthen a prayer that is available to all, and whose efficacy has 
in our own day received such striking testimony at Lourdes and 
Fatima. An example of Sister Mary Dominic's verse will serve better 
than a reviewer’s praise to indicate its simple beauty: 

THE FINDING IN THE TEMPLE 
Sorrowing I sought Thee many a day: 
(The day was night when we were far apart). 
I knew not sorrow was Thy wisdom’s way 
To lead me to Thy Temple in my heart. 

Hand-set on hand-made paper, A Rosary Chain will be the pertect 
Christian present for all who love the Rosary—or indeed for all who 
will be glad to be reminded of how white paper can be, and how 
joyous its marriage with the printer’s skill. LE. 


Rome Er LA Russiz AVANT L’Invasion DES Tarvars. By Baron Michel 
de Taube. Tome I. pp. 176. (Les Editions du Cerf: Blackfriars 
Publications ; 9s.) 

In the past twenty-five years a good deal of work has been done on 
the origins of the Russian nation and of the Christian church in that 
nation, matters that are very closely associated with one another and 
are no less complicated and uncertain. Baron Michel de Taube, who 
was formerly professor of international law in the University of Peters- 
burg, has undertaken to examine the problem afresh in the light of 
new sources of evidence, and with the particular object of finding out 
to what extent it is true that the Western church had an active part 
in the beginnings of Russian Christianity. 

His first volume is now published, and it deals with the neglected 
Varangian prince Askold, the origin of the state of Kiev, and a first 
conversion (i.e., over a century before Vladimir) of Russians to Chris- 
tianity, between the years 856 and 882. Baron de Taube’s marshalling 
of the evidence goes to show that Askold, rather than the shadowy 
Rurik, was the real founder of the Kievan state, and that during his 
time Christian influence was continuous among the Slavs of the 
Dniepr and he himself was baptised. (The argument that he took the 
name Nicholas after the contemporary Pope St Nicholas I is not 
altogether convincing.) This influence was exercised not only by Chris- 
tians originating from Constantinople and Bulgaria in the aah, but 
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also from the Scandinavian north, Armenians, Georgians and Khazars 
from the east, and Moravians and Germans from the west—in fact, 
from the four points of the compass, so that this ‘first conversion of 
the Russians’ was a veritably international business. 

This book is no w@uvre de vulgarisation for the general reader, but a 
piece of solid scientific history; the author makes full use of the 
material provided by archeology, language and place-names, and 
controls his wide learning by a careful critical sense. It appears that 
two more volumes are to follow, dealing with the period of St Olga, 
St Vladimir and Yaroslav the Wise, and with the relations between 
Russia and the West between 1054 and the Tartar invasions of the 
thirteenth century. When completed this work will be, not of course 
the last word on the subject, but the last word to date in the relatively 
summary form that the author has chosen. DonaLp ATTWATER 


Aw Iyrinity or QuEstions. By C. J. Eustace (Dobson; 8s. 6d.) 

The author certainly raises a great number of profoundly interest- 
ing questions relating to art and religion and their interconnection. 
But his method of asking questions renders difficult any systematic 
answering. For he takes five poetic or saintly women, beginning with 
the natural genius of the child in Helen Foley and ending with the 
supernatural child in St Thérése of Lisieux, and uses them as occa- 
sions for his deep questionings. It would have made a more coherent 
book to have elaborated the thesis independently of these five 
examples and to have interwoven them into the constructed whole. 
That method would have also obviated the tendency towards the 
easy answer, such as that Bremond did not distinguish the natural 
from the supernatural. Nevertheless the book is full of interest and 
incidentally introduces the reader on the right plane to Helen Foley, 
Katherine Mansfield, Frances Pastorelli, Elizabeth Leseur, and Sceur 
Thérése. It is in fact a good antidote to such popular books as Hux- 
ley’s Perennial Philosophy. C.P. 


Tue Four Patus or PinerimaGe. By H. Newton Wethered. Frederick 

Muller, Ltd.; 10s. 6d.) 

With its attractive cover, good general design, and its list of con- 
tents bright with famous names, this book will draw the attention 
of many readers. If they are ignorant of the classics of travel litera- 
ture, and of the nature and history of pilgrimage, they may find it 
suggestive of further study. But if they already know such works as 
those of Burton, Doughty, Kinglake, and the Abbé Huc, they may 
grow impatient. If, in addition,they have a fair knowledge of medieval 
history and literature, they are likely to be exasperated by the 
inaccuracies and ill-founded judgments, the superficial approach to 
Chaucer and Mandeville, which mark the first half of the book. When 
one thinks of the wealth contained in the volumes of the Palestine 
Pilgrims Text Society alone, The Four Paths of Pilgrimage appears 
as the rather sad monument of a lost opportunity. A.R. 
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